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Contributors 


The titles of the articles in this issue of the Journat reflect the breadth of interest rep- 
resented by the Association’s program this year. The topics treated are in marked contrast 
with those featured in the annual meetings a number of years ago. The deans gradually have 
moved to a consideration of their place in education as a whole, their responsibility for pro- 
moting the democratic way of life, their relationship to other organizations and to industry, 
and the integration of their work with the curriculum and instruction, as well as with the 
perennial problems of housing, sororities, orientation, health, counseling, educational and voca- 
tional guidance, religion, and preparation for marriage and life in the community. 


With such a wealth of material to report, the limitations of space in the JouRNAL were 
felt keenly. Much excellent content had to be omitted in order to represent as wide a range 
of interest as possible. Some of the speeches will be published elsewhere and for these, refer- 
ences to the magazine and place of publication will be given as soon as the information is 
available. 


The editorial committee is indebted greatly to the following: Abba Hillel Silver, rabbi, 
The Temple, Cleveland; Sarah G. Blanding, dean of women, University of Kentucky; Mrs. 
Lilian Moller Gilbreth, professor of management, Purdue University and president and con- 
sulting engineer, Gilbreth, Inc.; Margaret Shove Morriss, president of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, and dean, Pembroke College; Sara Norris, dean of women, State 
Teachers College, Mankato; Mrs. Lucy Jenkins Franklin, chairman, University Section and 
dean of women, Boston University; Florence Alden Partridge, secretary, College Section and 
dean of women, Heidelberg College; Mrs. Leona Wise Felsted, dean of women, Illinois 
Wesleyan University; Mrs. Emma Young Case, secretary, College of Education and Teacher 
Training Section and dean of women, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College; Edna L. 
Dugan, chairman, Secondary School Section and assistant principal, John Marshall High 
School, Cleveland; Charles H. Lake, superintendent of schools, Cleveland; Philip L. Riley, 
assistant director of health education, Cleveland Public Schools; Lydia Rebert, assistant prin- 
cipal, Collinwood High School, Cleveland, and Hazel E. Foster, administrative dean, Presby- 
terian College of Christian Education, Chicago. 


If any of the members feel that some extremely important ideas have been omitted from 
this issue of the JouRNAL, we would be glad to have those passages for publication in the June 
number. Although the June Journat will be crowded with business matters and the mem- 
bership list, we hope it will be possible to include such paragraphs as you may send in. In 
that number Dean Harriett M. Allyn’s presidential report and Dean Irma E. Voigt’s report 
on the American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations will be presented. 





How Can Schools and Colleges Foster Democracy 
in the Students?” 


ABBA HILLEL SILVER 


Democracy has every chance to 
succeed in the United States if we 
take sensible precautions and if we 
educate the rising generation into an 
appreciation of the purposes, the 
techniques, the privileges, and the re- 
sponsibilities of democracy. Ours is 
a long established democratic tradi- 
tion and experience. With us it is 
not a luxury and we are not likely 
to surrender it. It is tied up with 


our concept of the importance of the 
individual and 
rights. 

We have a wholesome capacity for 
self-criticism which some foreigners 


inalienable 


of his 


misunderstand. We are not given to 
national exhibitionism; we are ready 
to acknowledge mistakes and to re- 
verse ourselves. 

We have vast material resources. 
We are not a country, but a conti- 
nent. Our people are not doomed 
by nature to a low standard of liv- 
ing. Poverty is the bitterest foe of 
democracy. In this country, with 
vision and intelligent management, 
we can abolish poverty. 

Our political life fortunately is 
not fragmentized into numerous 
small political parties which make 
democracy unworkable. Ours is a 
two-party system of government 
with an occasional third party in the 


*An abstract of Rabbi Silver’s address at the joint 
formal annual banquet of the National Association 
of Principals of Schools for Girls and the N.A.D.W., 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, February 23, 1939. 


field. The need for a popular front 
in some of the countries of Europe 
indicates the bankruptcy of the idea 
of numerous political factions, each 
with its own particularized and un- 
yielding ideology. We belong not 
to the past. We are not handi- 
capped by hardened and intransi- 
gent racial or religious minorities; 
we have no threatening neighbors. 
More than any other people, we can 
pursue the even tenor of our lives 
and preserve the precious heritage of 
self-government and freedom. 

By example in the classroom, by 
proper attitudes on the part of the 
teacher, definite democratic attitudes 
can be suggested to our young peo- 
ple—respect for the individual as an 
individual; freedom from all forms 
of religious and racial bigotry; tol- 
erance for diversity; the right of de- 
cent and of independent judgment; 
and a sense of proportion, generosity, 
and sportsmanship—which are at the 
heart of the democratic tradition. 

We should immunize our youth 
against propaganda. Courses of in- 
struction in the detection of spurious 
propaganda should be introduced in 
all our high schools and colleges. 
Propaganda must be brought out into 
the open and its bag of tricks ex- 
posed. Propaganda today is undoing 
much of the work of education. 

We ought not to cheapen democ- 
racy in the eyes of our young people. 
It is good to be critical but not con- 
temptuous. We cannot and we 
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should not create in the minds of our 
youth a wild and violent romanticism 
for democracy. We should not 
“mess up” political thought with un- 
bridled mysticism and emotionalism. 
Such romanticism like the “steely 
romanticism” of the Nazis, almost 
always goes hand in hand with des- 
potism. There must be to the demo- 
cratic way of life and thought, a 
quality of proportion and restraint, a 
classic discipline and romanticism. 
Democracy is not a light “that never 
was on land or sea.” In a calm, 
proud, and confident mood, we 


should speak to our young people 
about democracy, unfolding for them 
its difficulties and its shortcomings, 
but also its great and abundant bless- 
ings for man, and its still greater 
promises for the future. They 
should know that no nobler or more 
perfect substitute yet has been dis- 
covered. The glamorous achieve- 
ments of which dictatorships boast 
today are like the Potemkin villages 
of Catherine the Great—false and 
improvised facades behind which 
lurk poverty, misery, and smolder- 
ing discontent. 


The Dean and the Curriculum 


SARAH G. BLANDING 


On first glance this subject may 
seem a truism which is at once so ob- 
vious that it suggests no opportunity 
for elaboration. However, it is un- 
necessary to remind you that there 
never was a time in the history of 
this country when there was greater 
confusion in the minds of educators 
about methods of preparing students 
to meet the problems of the present 
day. On the one hand we read of 
the Chicago plan where the proposal 
is that the college should be devoted 
to the cultivation of the intellect; 
that it should emphasize the study 
of certain classical books; that it 
should limit its students to those who 
can profit by the study of mathe- 
matics, grammar, rhetoric, and logic. 
On the other hand we study the re- 
ports from the General College of 
the University of Minnesota and we 
find a definite swing away from the 


traditional curriculum and extensive 
experimentation with subject, con- 
tent, and method. We have read 
Bulletin Number 29 of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching’ which adds to our be- 
wilderment. 

Nor is the confusion confined to 
the realm of higher education. In 
some respects there is greater chaos 
in the elementary and secondary 
levels than in the college area. Pro- 
gressive education was a genuine re- 
action against the extreme rigidity 
and formalism of the old classical 
education. But now we find John 
Dewey, who, in large measure, was 
responsible for the progressive edu- 
cation movement, saying that the 
pendulum has swung too far. At 


7Learned, William S., and Wood, Ben D. The 
Student and His Knowledge. New York: the Foun- 
dation, 1938. 406 p. 
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times there is apt to be impatience 
and discouragement at the slowness 
with which gains are made in solv- 
ing some of the difficulties, but one 
of the hopeful signs is the general 
acceptability of the importance of 
individualizing education. 

The curriculum represents the life 
blood of the educational system. Par- 
tial failure in social or academic ad- 
justment means ineffectiveness in 
some degree—in the program, in 
work, in recreation, in satisfaction, in 
many or all of the relationships of 
the individual to his environment. 
Personnel officers, including the dean 
of women or the dean of girls, by 
virtue of their training and their day 
by day work of learning about the 
student in order to guide his educa- 
tional efforts wisely, are in a favor- 
able position to gain wide knowledge 
about curriculum values and in turn 
to translate this knowledge to those 
officers charged with curriculum de- 
velopment. I am not advocating 
that deans of women engage in actual 
curriculum research, but they can 
make available to administrators the 
knowledge gained from contact with 
students who have failed to live up 
to their intellectual potentialities be- 
cause of weaknesses in the program 
offerings. If I felt that the dean of 
women were not qualified for this 
task, I should be the last to ask her 
to assume some responsibility for it. 

To build a stream of dynamic ed- 
ucative activities is no easy task. I 
suggest that the dean of women may 
contribute to its fulfillment in two 
ways: (1) by direct participation in 
curricular reorganization, and (2) by 
arousing an interest among faculty 
and staff in the so-called personnel 
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point of view. I shall not comment 
upon the first except to say that we 
earn the right to participate in cur- 
riculum reorganization only if we 
bring wide knowledge and mature 
judgment to the council table. Such 
knowledge requires intensive study, 
hard work, thinking to the bottom of 
things, and a sound understanding of 
American culture from its beginning 
to the present time. 

The second area implies the need 
to instil into the instructional staff 
from the oldest living professor to 
the youngest graduate assistant, an 
enthusiasm for this thing we call in- 
dividualized education. It is a sad 
commentary on our educational sys- 
tem to hear the answer of one col- 
lege president, who, when asked how 
many students he had, replied, 
“About one in 10.” If only one in 
10 is a student, then something is 
the matter with the system and part 
of the trouble is that students are 
being ground through the mill with- 
out any attention to their individual 
traits and capacities. 

It is unwise for deans of women 
to feel capable of dealing effectively 
with every problem or that they have 
the time to do so. One of their 
chief functions, it seems to me, is to 
detect difficulties and refer them to 
some person capable of dealing with 
them. On all staffs there are certain 
persons who can be counted upon to 
interest themselves in individual stu- 
dents. If we are wise we will use 
these instructors as a nucleus around 
which to develop the program of in- 
dividualized education. Likewise 
there are certain departments, the 
members of which can be expected to 
assist materially in working through 
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problems with individual students. I 
think particularly of the members of 
the psychology department, because 
of the contribution which psychology 
has made to the knowledge we have 
of the individual; of the education 
department because its members, by 
and large, have been trained in insti- 
tutions which have broken the bonds 
of complete dependence upon tradi- 
tion. Another department which 
can be used effectively and well is 
the physical education department. 
Twenty-five years ago, physical 
education (some people still were 
calling it physical culture) was a sort 
of illegitimate child of the curricu- 
lum. The astounding statistics re- 
vealed by the physical examinations 
of drafted men at the time of the 
War, opened a wedge for its more 
general acceptability. Then physical 
education went to college where, be- 
sides the professional subjects, it was 
exposed to psychology, bio-chemistry, 
philosophy, and literature. As teach- 
ers with college educations began to 
filter into institutions, physical edu- 
cation gained status. Physical educa- 
tion for college women owes a great 
debt (just as deans of women do) to 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women for making an ade- 
quate program of physical education 
for women one of its criteria for the 
recognition of institutions. Today 
physical education is an integral part 
of the curriculum of schools and col- 
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leges. It has arrived and if we are 
wise, we will ask the members of 
this department over and over again 
for help with students who are not 
adjusting well socially and academ- 
ically. The physical educator’s train- 
ing, the type of person she is, and 
the almost universal participation by 
freshmen students who may be in 
need of help, all are factors which 
add up to the advantage of the gui- 
dance office. 

I have tried to make three points: 
(1) In an education system which is 
confused and uncertain, the dean of 
women or the dean of girls has an 
obligation to bring her training and 
knowledge to bear on the situation; 
(2) She may do it in two ways—by 
effecting improvements in the cur- 
riculum itself and by stimulating in- 
terest among faculty and staff in the 
personnel point of view; (3) There 
are certain individuals and certain 
departments which can be looked to 
as a nucleus around which to de- 
velop this program. 

If it is objected that this is much 
too large an order for a person al- 
ready overburdened with multitudi- 
nous duties, I will reply not as a 
physical educator, nor as a dean of 
women, but as a social scientist con- 
cerned with the preservation of de- 
mocracy. If it is to succeed, then the 
training of its citizens must be such 
that they are capable of meeting the 
difficult responsibilities which democ- 
racy puts upon them. 





What Industry Asks of the Graduate 


LILLIAN MOLLER GILBRETH 


Progressive industry looks to the 
schools for workers. Among the 
workers it discovers some with bril- 
liant minds who have had to enter 
industry directly without the benefit 
of a college education. Of college 
graduates industry asks much. It 
says to them: This is what we need; 
this is what we want; for persons 
qualified to supply these needs and 
meet these wants, we will do the 
best we can. 

The objection may be raised that 
industry expects far more from the 
colleges than it is entitled to have or 
than it adequately uses. This is true, 
and one of the results is that the col- 


leges foster ideals and furnish equip- 
ment for jobs which frequently fail 
to materialize—or if they do mate- 
rialize, frequently fail to satisfy. Is 
it not better for both industry and its 


prospective workers, however, to 
keep the demands high than to let 
them sink lower and lower? Is it 
not desirable for us here to survey 
industry’s expectations in order to 
find out what their implications are 
for those of us who try to meet 
them? 

Progressive industry, at an indus- 
trial management congress recently 
held in Washington, implicitly if 
not explicitly confirmed its belief in 
a frame of reference in approximate- 
ly these words: “We believe in a phi- 
losophy that is positive, constructive, 
and optimistic whether it be applied 
to science, to logic, or to thé finding 


and facing of facts. We believe in 
one system of ethics which makes 
right right and wrong wrong for 
every group and in every situation. 
We expect every professional group 
to adhere to this system and to add 
to it its own code of responsibility 
toward profession, employer, em- 
ployees, and the public. We in in- 
dustry increasingly are accepting the 
responsibility for understanding 
aesthetics and attempting to con- 
tribute to the sum of beauty in the 
world. We accept an economy of 
plenty, a psychology of universal 
likenesses and of individual differ- 
ences, and a sense of social service 
which implies participation in the ac- 
tivities of the home, in the industrial 
or business job, and in citizenship in 
a democracy.” These are the things 
that the finest spirits in industry 
want. 

The philosophy of industry, then, 
is positive, not negative; active, not 
passive; optimistic, not pessimistic. 
The people in industry are derived 
from such varied sources that they 
inevitably possess varied philoso- 
phies. When these philosophies are 
opposed to the prevailing one of in- 
dustry, their possessors have diffi- 
culty in adjusting themselves because 
they are out of step with the real 
spirit of industry. Students, there- 
fore, not only should be imbued with 
the ideals of industry, they should 
be given a realistic view of the whole 
industrial picture. When this is 
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done, college graduates no longer 
will complain that they have been 
sent out without knowledge of the 
actual functioning of business ethics. 

Industry believes in planning, in 
the elimination of waste, and in the 
creation of a beautiful environment. 
By the wise exercise of planning, hu- 
man waste—now the greatest source 
of loss to the world—can be checked; 
and both the individual similarities 
and the individual differences be- 


tween persons can be utilized. To. 


those who love handicraft it may 
seem that mass production has elimi- 
nated certain aspects of beauty and 
has lessened definitely the creative 
spirit among men. It should be re- 
membered, by way of compensation, 
that it has rendered possible the pro- 
duction of objects of beauty at such 
low cost as to render them widely 
available. In addition, big, high- 
geared machines possess a beauty of 
their own and give to the person who 
knows machines and loves that type 
of power the same thrill as the 
craftsman gets from his tools and his 
product. 

A sense of responsibility must be 
developed by those who would suc- 
ceed in industry. It can be developed 
only by disciplined individuals. Dis- 
cipline can be taken out of the home 
and out of the school, but even the 
fondest parent or teacher or dean 
cannot remove from the future lives 
of his children or students the in- 
evitable disciplines imposed by life 
itself. Young people who never be- 
fore have learned to accept disci- 
pline or to discipline themselves have 
a hard time in industry. 

Closely associated with discipline 
is the art of gracious living. The 


emphasis given by many schools tc 
the fundamentals of gracious living 
is not misplaced. The boys and girls 
who go into industry should be ex- 
pert in the use of the techniques of 
cooperation and conciliation. 

To the frame of reference previ- 
ously stated, industry increasingly is 
adding acceptance of the principles of 
scientific management, cf the tech- 
niques of personality analysis and of 
job analysis, and of such other tech- 
niques as are of aid to the smoother 
handling of activity. It expects those 
who train young people not only to 
render them adequate for complete 
life after college—for their occupa- 
tional as well as for their personal 
life—but to prepare them in such a 
way that they will adjust smoothly 
to the needs, the disciplines, and the 
responsibilities of industry. 

When it is stated further that in- 
dustry expects the incoming group 
of college graduates not only to 
carry on, but also to create, and 
ultimately to lead, it becomes very 
evident what a large responsibility 
is laid upon the training insti- 
tutions. They cannot avoid this 
responsibility by claiming that indus- 
try is progressively demanding more 
of the colleges at the same time that 
it is offering their graduates fewer 
and less stimulating opportunities. 
Even if this be true, they must 
realize that they must furnish more 
rather than less education. In any 
case, they are called upon to pro- 
vide for their students a training 
which will develop in them an in- 
creasing stability and adaptability, 
and a keener realization that the edu- 
cative process must continue through- 
out their lives. 
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Cooperation: A.A.U.W. and N.A.D.W. 


MARGARET SHOVE MORRISS 


I do not know just when the 
friendship between the American As- 
sociation of University Women and 
N.A.D.W. began. In the history of 
the A.A.U.W., I found the follow- 


ing: 


“In 1915, a conference of professors in 
the institutions belonging to the Association 
was provided for in the program of the bi- 
ennial convention of that year. For a num- 
ber of years there had been held, also at the 
time of the general convention, a conference 
of deans in the colleges and universities on 
the Association’s list of members.” 


I think it is moderately accurate to 
say that the N.A.D.W. friendship 
with the A.A.U.W. grew out of these 
informal conferences as the deans’ 
Association took form during the 
years about that time. 

The connection between the two 
organizations always has been close 
and the friendship real, but perhaps 
our paths have diverged more than 
some of us realize today. The deans’ 
Association has grown into a great 
professional organization while the 
A. A. U. W. has grown to an organi- 
zation of 80 branches with more 
than 60,000 members representing 
graduates of about 250 member col- 
leges. It is a great organization 
largely composed of Jay members— 
women not actively in professional 
life. (If they are, they go into the 
A. A. U. W. not as their profes- 
sional organization, but as an outlet 
for their general interests in further 


self-education or in problems of edu- 
cation. ) 

One, then, is a professional and 
the other a lay organization; both are 
interested primarily in the education 
of women, but from different stand- 
points. Perhaps the time has come 
to interpret anew one organization 
to the other; to understand each 
other better in order that sympathy, 
affection and cooperation may con- 
tinue and grow. On behalf of the 
A. A. U. W., I shall attempt to ex- 
plain what it stands for, what it is 
trying to do, and how the deans can 
help. I fear I am “bringing coals to 
Newcastle” because most of the 
deans already are members of the 
A. A. U. W. 

I like to think that the A. A. U. 
W. is now more than anything else 
a great adult education project for 
women working together on the col- 
lege graduate level. It understands 
the “practical educational work” of the 
charter purpose to include two things: 
(1) The continuing self-education of 
the membership along many lines. 
(2) The concerted action by the 
Association as a whole, or by the 
branches, in fields where extensive 
study programs and the vital inter- 
est manifested in the results of the 
study, have qualified them to act. 

The leadership of women deans 
in the development and the effective- 
ness of the A. A. U. W. program 
has been and now is notable. Be- 
cause of their understanding of the 
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value of this program for women’s 
education, they have served the As- 
sociation in all sorts of capacities. 

Dean Lord, in her recent book, 
Stars Over the Schoolhouse,’ testi- 
fied to her feeling that this type of 
service seems the most worth while, 
constructive educational work outside 
her own professional activities in 
which it has been her privilege to 
share. Many deans can testify that 
this is true. 

Along with this education program 
of the A. A. U. W. has gone con- 
tinued activity on two phases of 
women’s education. Both of them 
have been present from the begin- 
ning of its history. The fellowships 
program for the encouragement of 
women scholars is one. The Asso- 


ciation now is trying, through a con- 
tinuing long term program to raise 
a million dollars, the income from 


which will be devoted to this cher- 
ished purpose of the Association. 

The other phase is the work of 
the committee on membership and 
maintaining standards. This com- 
mittee is the oldest, the busiest, per- 
haps the most criticized, and yet the 
most valuable of all our committees, 
as its work is fundamental to the 
existence of the organization. Cer- 
tainly that committee is of greatest 
importance to dean interesed in 
standards for their colleges and in 
securing proper conditions for the 
women on their campuses. 

The A. A. U. W. is not an aca- 
demic rating agency. The Associa- 
tion, however, has established its 
own membership standards and its 


"Lord, Eleanor L. Stars Over the Schoolhouse. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, 1938. p. 173. 
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approved list of institutions entitles 
their graduates to individual mem- 
bership in the Association. The work 
of the membership and standards 
committee has been based on two 
main ideas. 

(1) It definitely represents, as set 
out in the charter, a selected group 
of college alumnae; selected on the 
basic requirement of a liberal educa- 
tion (only women with an approved 
degree from one of the 248 of the 
700 institutions open to women are 
admitted). The idea from the be- 
ginning has been that members may 
have fundamentally similar training 
in order to work together on similar 
levels. The standards followed for 
this liberal education of necessity 
must be expressed in certain definite 
terms, because of the large number 
of institutions with their varied pro- 
grams. This objective now is ful- 
filled by requiring all institutions to 
secure rating by the Association of 
American Universities before apply- 
ing. In addition, A. A. 
claims the specific requirement of 
liberal education in any degrees ap- 
proved for membership because it al- 
ways has wanted the liberal more 
than the professional point of view. 

(2) The second aim, definite in 
principle, but flexible in its applica- 
tion is to improve the status of the 
women in the student body, on the 
faculty, in the administration, and on 
the boards of trustees. 

Fulfillment of these aims makes 
the task of the committee an exceed- 
ingly arduous one. Together they 
represent the effort of the Associa- 
tion to give women the best they 
can in a liberal education. As a prac- 
tical working policy of the Associa- 
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tion these standards have been in 
vogue since 1929. Before that the 
Association followed a similar policy 
but used the regional rating agencies 
instead of a national agency (A. A. 
U.) for the purpose. 

In 1929 also the Association was 
asked to undertake a study of teach- 
ers colleges. I need not dwell on 
the tendency of teacher training in- 
stitutions to develop from strictly 
technical and professional schools to 
four-year schools, with additional 
liberal content. This transition has 
been slow in some, rapid in others, 
but in respect to all it meant that 
our committee on membership and 
maintaining standards had to scru- 
tinize the curriculum specifications 
for the degree in respect to its liberal 
content, particularly in separate 
teachers colleges. It began by mak- 


ing a parallel study of the standards 


of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges and those of the 
A. A. U. On paper those of the 
A. A. T. C. seemed even superior in 
some respects to those of the A. A. 
U. When the A. A. T. C. began 
rating and listing teachers colleges 
the A. A. U. W. used this list for 
a period of three years. It then be- 
came apparent that the deliberately 
planned instability of the list of the 
A. A. T. C. made it impossible for 
our committee to apply the A. A. 
T. C. standards to teachers colleges 
in the way we applied the standards 
of the A. A. U. to liberal arts col- 
leges. Cooperating, therefore, with 
the A. A. T. C., A. A. U. W. agreed 
to study a list of teachers colleges 
recommended by their Association in 
an effort to secure information as to 


the objects of the A. A. T. C. with 
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regard to standards. A report on the 
conclusions reached as a result of this 
study will be given in June at the 
biennial convention meeting. 

In 1938 the A. A. U. agreed to 
consider the study of teachers col- 
leges in its rating. In the same year 
the American Council on Education 
in answer to a general demand for 
an understanding of the entire ques- 
tion, instituted a study of teacher 
training in the United States. Both 
of these new studies probably will 
affect ultimate action on the subject. 
The committee on membership has 
also been responsible for the main- 
tenance of standards in approved in- 
stitutions for several years—a more 
difficult and elusive business. That 
is a point for very real cooperation 
with the N. A. D. W. Member 
deans can be, and A. A. U. W. hopes 
they will be, watch dogs on stand- 
ards. A. A. U. W. recognizes the 
importance of maintaining adequate 
provisions for the care of women stu- 
dents on campuses, and of dignifying 
the status of the women responsible 
for such care. 

I have spoken of cooperation 
largely from one end—what deans 
can do to understand the A. A. U. 
W. and to help it in carrying out 
its purpose. What the A. A. U. W. 
can do for the deans partly is im- 
plicit in some of the things I have 
said (standards work, for example), 
and partly waits for deans to inter- 
pret it to the A. A. U. W. 

What holds us together and en- 
sures cooperation as we continue to 
understand each other is the fact that 
we are concerned fundamentally in 
a common enterprise—helping to se- 
cure and to enrich education, and 
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especially the education of young 
women. With the large size of the 
membership of the A. A. U. W., it 
inevitably has broadened its interest 
to include all the implications of its 
charter—“practical education”—and 
N. A. D. W. has taken on a more 
professional cast to improve the edu- 
cation and to enlarge the opportuni- 


ties of the dean as the key person in 
securing the education of young 
women—but our interest is the same. 
We must continue to understand one 
another, to help each other, and to 
line up side by side to oppose any 
threat to the integrity of education 
for young women and to keep the 
doors of opportunity open for them. 


Guidance of Rural Youth 


SARA NORRIS 


One cannot help realizing how 
amazed the children in our one- 
room rural schools would be if they 
could know that they were subjects 
of discussion by leaders in education 
and business who took part in a joint 
luncheon session in Cleveland on 
February 23. Among the groups co- 
operating were the Alliance for the 
Guidance of Rural Youth, the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, and N. A. D. W. 

At this luncheon, women’s organi- 
zations showed their interest in rural 
youth and made specific suggestions 
for the guidance of rural boys and 
girls. Mrs. Chase Going Wood- 
house spoke for the Altrusa Clubs, 
Mary Stewart for the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, G. B. Newton for 
Kiwanis International, and Grace 
Cummings for the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. It is 
encouraging to know that, through 
these organizations, rural youth share 
in scholarships, tours of business in- 
stitutions, vocational conferences with 
leaders of business and industry, 


small library units for vocational 
guidance, funds for support of vo- 
cational guidance experts, and vari- 
ous other personnel services. Mrs. 
Mildred Percy, psychologist of the 
Washington, D. C. schools, sug- 
gested further methods of expansion 
of these services, while I presented 
the guidance approach of teacher 
training institutions showing how in- 
struction in guidance may permeate 
the regular courses in the curricu- 
lum, and suggesting the wisdom of 
drawing together the main features 
of a guidance program into one small 
unit so that prospective teachers 
might have a unified picture. In ad- 
dition it was recommended that 
teachers colleges introduce courses in 
elementary vocational guidance since 
many young teachers are expected 
to teach this material in the junior 
high schools. It was suggested that 
there were opportunities for using 
organizations active in the rural field 
for occupational surveys. Leonard 
Miller, director of guidance, Rock- 
land County Schools, Nyack, N. Y., 
suggested ways of using service 
groups to give try-outs to young 
people in business and industry. 
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Church-Related Colleges 
Haze E. Foster 


In a paper by Mrs. Grace Pope 
Snyder, supervisor of women’s resi- 
dence, Maryville College, Maryville, 
Tenn., the discussion on “Distinctive 
Elements in the Personnel Program 
of Church-Related Institutions” was 
introduced with the statement that 
41% of all institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the United States today are 
church-related. These church-related 
colleges enrol one-third of the stu- 
dent body. However, the average en- 
rolment in the individual church col- 
lege is under 1,000 students. This 
smaller number is a good thing be- 
cause it avoids the evils of “mass edu- 
cation” and affords an opportunity for 
personal contacts between student and 
teacher and student and student. The 
church college can do distinctive work 
in the field of personnel. Three es- 
pecially interesting areas are student 
help, scholastic standards and attain- 
ments, and positive emphasis on 
Christian character. The last is, of 
course, central and basic, and should 
permeate every phase of life. The 
non-tax-supported church college is 
free to make up its faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women, to teach the 
Bible, and to put a Christian inter- 
pretation upon all its phases of learn- 
ing and activities. Its contribution 
to the nation will come through a 
forthright Christian teaching. 

Student self-help—Dean Ruth L. 
Beyer of Baldwin-Wallace College 
presented the problem of “Improving 
the Student Self-Help Program.” 


b 


Among the 6,500,000 young persons 
families with incomes below $1,700, 
only one out of every 26 was able to 
attend college. Among this large total 
group of young persons are many who 
have the intellectual capacity to de- 
velop, the zest to work, the enthusi- 
asm and will to endure, and the 
strength of character to conquer. It 
is the responsibility of both the state- 
supported and the church-related col- 
lege to provide society with this 
potential leadership. 

There are two ways of helping col- 
lege students: The first is to reduce 
the cost and the second is to offer an 
opportunity for the student to help 
himself. Obviously, to reduce cost 
there would have to be a very large 
endowment and a much larger de- 
pendance upon special gifts, for cer- 
tainly there can be no reduction in 
cost of instruction and equipment. An 
increase in the number of scholarships 
offered by colleges, churches and 
philanthropic organizations, and indi- 
viduals is one way of reducing the cost 
of tuition for some _ individuals. 
Loans, or deferred self-help, in an 
era of uncertainties can be assumed 
only with discretion. 

One tried method of combining a 
reduction in cost with self-help is 
found in cooperative housing. For 
six years Baldwin-Wallace College 
has been operating a small cooperative 
house for women. The residents do 
the cooking, cleaning, and whatever 
work belongs to the managing of a 
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home. Since the house is college 
property each student pays her room 
rent to the college as do the residents 
of other dormitories. The college fur- 
nished the house and provided heat, 
light, and water. The girls pay for 
everything else — that is food, gas, 
telephone, cleaning supplies, etc. The 
meals are not elaborate but well-bal- 
anced and very satisfying. This year 
we had only a small house at our dis- 
posal. Consequently we have elimi- 
nated the cost of a house director and 
have put complete responsibility on 
11 carefully selected students. The 
house president acts as official hostess. 
One student is the buyer, another the 
bookkeeper, another the judiciary 
chairman. All work is distributed 
among committees. The cost of room 
and board is not exceeding $4.25 a 
week. All who have lived under the 
cooperative plan feel that they have 
had a true educational experience for 
they have learned to work together, 
to assume responsibility in a home, 
and to plan wisely and economically. 
They have developed dependabil- 
ity, punctuality, and resourcefulness. 
To enter a cooperative house, a girl 
must be willing to work on scheduled 
time, she must have proved herself 
to be reliable, and she must know 
something about housework and have 
an interest in it. However, I believe 
firmly that this plan should not be 
restricted to home economics students. 
A cooperative house will not bring 
financial returns to the college but it 
is a rich investment in educational re- 
turns if carefully managed. 

Probably most of the church-relat- 
ed colleges try to allow students to do 
as much work as possible on the cam- 
pus. The colleges must help solve 
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the student financial problem through 
the self-help program. One sugges- 
tion would be to enlarge the place- 
ment bureaus to include the placement 
for part-time employment during the 
college year and summer months.’ 
As much as possible of the earning 
should be done during the summer, 
however. 

The cooperative plan of education 
is another means of self-help. But a 
plan of alternating class-work and em- 
ployment which is actually vocational 
experience does not seem to be work- 
able for all vocations. 

My one point of emphasis is that 
the improvement of the self-help pro- 
gram must come out of an attitude. 
Instead of considering self-help mere- 
ly as a means of staying in college, it 
must be considered a part of the edu- 
cational program and a training for 
Christian leadership in all vocations. 
It is the sacred duty of the college to 
make self-help an integrated part of 
its educational program so that the 
student is engaged in labor that means 
worthwhile job experience, under su- 
pervision, with objectives and with 
records kept that can be filed along 
with records of grades, etc., and usa- 
ble as a background when a position 
is sought upon graduation. 

Function of religion—“The Func- 
tion of Religion in the Church-Relat- 
ed College” was presented, for the 
Roman Catholic Church by Sister 
Marie, adviser of juniors, Ursuline 
College, Cleveland, and for the Prot- 
estant Church by Dean Mary Helen 
Fretts of Ohio Wesleyan University. 
To complete the trilogy of faiths it 
had been hoped there would be a 


*Compare Umstadt, Student Self-Support at Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1932. 
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dean of a Jewish college as well. In- 
quiry revealed that there probably 
are no Jewish colleges of liberal arts. 
Sister Marie’s paper was so closeknit 
and logical, also so complete in its 
presentation of the philosophy and 
program of the Roman Catholic 
Church in regard to its schools that it 
should be published as a brochure. 
The religious purpose and program of 
Roman schools are thoroughgoing and 
unequivocal. Everything and every 
event are seen in the light of and in 
accord with the philosophy of relig- 
ion. The cross, the library, the build- 
ings, the ever-open chapel, campus 
organizations, discussions, directed 
studies, college journals, the play of 
the school year, or the college basket- 
ball game all are permeated by re- 
ligion. In symbolism and ritual, as 
also in curriculum, youth are being 
trained to seek the kingdom of God. 
Science and philosophy are true hand- 
maids of religion. The approach to 
Mary the Mother of God and the 
most sacred privilege of the Holy 
Mass mean a very great deal to stu- 
dents in the church school and always 
are available there. It is natural for 
such youth to seek training for service 
in the church. 

Dean Fretts found three main re- 
ligious contributions made by church 
colleges: curricular, extra-curricular, 
and those which, though intangible, 
are implicit in the nature of the insti- 
tution. 

Courses offered in the curriculum 
in the field of religion can be classi- 
fied under two divisions: courses 
which are based upon a study of the 
historical, literary, or spiritual signifi- 
cance of the Bible; and courses in the 
different systems, principles, and phi- 


losophies of religion. In most church- 
related colleges, one course or more 
in Bible or Religion is required for 
graduation. Dean Fretts’ study of 
college catalogues seemed to show 
that the church-related colleges offer 
significantly more courses in religion 
—Bible especially—or in religion and 
philosophy combined than do state 
universities, although the number of 
students is far greater in the latter. 
Chapel services are almost curricular 
in the treatment accorded them in 
many church-related and _ various 
other colleges. 

Among extra-curricular programs, 
voluntary vesper services are es- 
pecially valuable where students are 
participants in the ritual or in usher- 
ing service or where a college-student 
choir gives the music leadership. The 
Y.W.C.A. is the extra-curricular or- 
ganization most frequently found in 
the church college today. Knowing 
how to direct young people’s activities, 
alert to their problems, and possessed 
of a vital religious faith, “Y” secre- 
taries can help to make the organiza- 
tion a laboratory for the student lead- 
ers cooperating with them. Religious 
commissions, Bible clubs, interdenomi- 
national and interscholastic confer- 
ences, summer conferences and camps, 
and special lecture series of a religious 
nature are other means of fostering 
spiritual life. 

The least tangible but by far the 
most important of the contributions 
made by the church-related school to 
the student group are those implicit 
in the nature of the institution. An 
advantage of the church college here 
is the relative homogeneity of the 
group in religious interest based on 
both family and school tradition. 
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While the highest scholarship and effi- 
ciency are sought in the faculty and 
administrative staff, these men and 
women tend to be selected also for 
their spiritual experience and high 
personal character. 

Out of the natural reciprocity of 
ideas and moves among students and 
between faculty members and students 
in smaller campus situations where 
students are free to demand the out- 
of-office hour time of faculty people, 
there comes the building up of that 
least tangible and most significant of 
all contributions, the Christian atmos- 
phere. This “intangible” is a con- 
tributing factor to the richness of life 
which the church-related college cov- 
ets for its graduates. A culture be- 
comes a part of the life of the student 
as it is lived into the very fiber of the 
college experiences. 

Religious work careers—This sub- 
ject was presented by Hazel E. Fos- 
ter, administrative dean, Presbyterian 
College of Christian Education, Chi- 
cago. Apparently the church has lit- 
erally not let its left hand know what 
its right hand does to the neglect of 
the command not to hide its light un- 
der a bushel. At any rate there are 
no adequate statistics regarding the 
number of persons, outside the minis- 
try, engaged in religious work ca- 
reers. Several surveys in this field are 
now in process, however, and already 
have disclosed the fact that there are 
vast numbers of educational and wel- 
fare projects throughout the land, un- 
der the church, employing many thou- 
sands of persons. The numbers and 
scope involved undoubtedly will prove 
astonishingly and deeply impressive 
when finally revealed. Also, the sense 
of unity and of conscious, undivided 


effort will give the church fresh 
power and challenge. 

A serious drawback to professional 
service and security in the church field 
long has been, among Protestants, 
lack of professional organization. No 
other workers, scarcely, seem so al- 
most utterly unorganized as an occu- 
pational group. Doctors have their 
Medical Association, lawyers their 
Bar Association, teachers their Fed- 
erations, hod carriers and many others 
their Unions, but church workers, 
ordinarily, seem to have spurned or 
neglected all these. Consequently, 
they have not known each other nor 
built up their profession together. In- 
stitutions often have not known where 
to find experienced employees; ex- 
perienced, effective church servants, 
upon any vicissitude that lost them 
their first church-sponsored position, 
did not know how to make contact 
with another. Workers and the church 
thus have been losers. 

Today church social service is be- 
ing put on a professional basis through 
the Association of Church Social 
Workers. This organization has just 
two objectives: to establish (and up- 
hold) standards of church social work 
and to accredit properly qualified 
workers. The Association of Admin- 
istrators of Schools and Departments 
of Religious Education and Social 
Work, as well as the standards com- 
mittee of the Church Conference of 
Social Work, are cooperating splen- 
didly with the Association and schools 
training workers for the field are 


studying its membership requirements _ 


from the point of view of curriculum 
adjustment. 

The International Council of Re- 
ligious Education has done much to 
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raise standards and workers’ status in 
religious education. It has clarified 
and enriched this entire field through 
research studies, leadership training 
courses, curriculum guides, coopera- 
tion with the denominational boards 
concerning their church school publi- 
cations, published books, conferences, 
and extensive and intensive annual 
sessions lasting from one to two weeks. 

Workers, today, also have an organ- 
ization for their local communities— 
the Church Workers League. It 
unites “on the job” in the area, all 
such persons as directors of religious 
education, social workers, church sec- 
retaries, and others. With these vari- 
ous studies and movements under 
way, young people can look forward 
to church work careers with more 
confidence in their security, their ef- 
fectiveness and their professional pos- 
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sibilities. Among the kinds of posi- 
tions available are openings for: di- 
rectors of religious education, direc- 
tors of music, case workers, parish 
visitors, teachers, community center 
workers, church settlement workers, 
executive and field secretaries, social 
workers, editors and writers of cur- 
riculum materials, and workers in 
orphanages, homes for aged, and 
boarding schools. 

Schools should encourage alert, 
winsome, energetic, intelligent, sincere 
students who also have a Christian 
philosophy of life and an interest in 
religious work as a vocation to consid- 
er professional preparation for this 
type of service. In service to the 
church we have a chance at a “wee 
world boost,” which, however wee, is 
something real and offers us a securi- 
ty of something beyond ourselves. 





University Section Workshops 


The workshops, which grew out of 
the University Exchange of questions 
and answers last year, were designed 
to give real opportunity for personal 
consultation this year on five campus 
problems: (1) housing, (2) orienta- 
tion, (3) marriage courses, (4) per- 
sonnel, and (5) sororities. There was 
no set plan for conducting the work- 
shops; this was left to the five efficient 
foremen, all of whom have had a 
wealth of experience in these fields. 
Each foreman had from five to eight 
assistants. From our record of atten- 
dance both old and young deans at- 
tended the discussion groups but the 
personal consultations were held for 
the most part with younger deans who 
wanted specific help on methods of 
procedure on their own campuses. 


Housinc 


Foreman—Mrs. Esther Allen Gaw, 
dean of women, Ohio State University 


The interest in this workshop seem- 
ed to center about the following: (1) 
latest methods of construction of 
dormitories; (2) student government 
within dormitories; (3) personnel 
work done in dormitories. 

Many deans complained that archi- 
tects in general were not apt to con- 
sider such questions as linen space, 
trunk storage, construction conducive 
to quiet, etc., and hoped that we might 
have a committee of deans appointed 
to study dormitory planning. Since 
the depression we have had little need 
of such plans but institutions now are 
beginning to desire information on the 
subject of dormitory building. 

Under housing units, Dean Gaw 
included dormitories, cooperative 
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houses, sorority houses, and non-uni- 
versity houses and considered them 
from the point of view of their size 
and construction as related both to 
public health and to the social devel- 
opment of their residents. 


Cooperative housing—Great inter- 
est was shown in the subject of co- 
operative dormitories. This type of 
housing has developed for the most 
part since the depression. From the 
consultations, it seems that there are 
eight or 10 distinctive types of such 
houses. Some are self-help dormi- 
tories only, in which the girls take care 
of the rooms and give dining room 
service in return for reductions. Oth- 
ers involve the entire responsibility of 
financing and managing the house and 
sharing expenses. Some cooperative 
houses are carried on as N. Y. A. proj- 
ects. Some houses are on a scholar- 
ship basis. One cooperative house is 
arranged on a semi-apartment plan in 
which units of six or seven girls live 
together and prepare their own meals. 
One campus has five cooperative 
houses partially financed by the under- 
graduate organization called the 
Women’s League. This same institu- 
tion has 4H Club residences which are 
subsidized by country communities 
having 4H Clubs. Another institu- 
tion has a very successful cooperative 
house which opens its dining room 
service to young men. In some in- 
stitutions the houses are supervised by 
the home economits department and 
in one university a home economics . 
sorority has a cooperative house as a 
project. 

In all of these houses the coopera- 
tive spirit is essential and in most of 
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them the girl who does not show co- 
operation in work, conduct, and spirit 
may be asked to withdraw. 

The administration of housing 
units entailed the discussion of such 
points as the separate housing of 
freshmen in college dormitories, the 
inclusion or exclusion of freshmen 
from sorority houses, conditions under 
which students should be permitted to 
move from one housing unit to an- 
other and the bearing such moves 
would have upon their contacts with 
the university, and the control the 
university can exercise over students 
living in houses not built for dormi- 
tory purposes. 

A discussion of supervisors or head 
residents would be incomplete with 
no definition of their responsibili- 
tics both to the university administra- 
tion and to the personnel program for 
the students in the dormitories. A 
question frequently asked, to which 
satisfactory answer should be made, is 
whether faculty members should be 
head residents. Since housing both 
affects and is affected by student gov- 
ernment, such matters as the method 
of election of the house president, the 
responsibility of students for self- 
discipline and for development of 
their own social life in the particular 
kind of housing in which they live, 
and the relation of the student gov- 
ernment of a dormitory to its head 
resident merit attention. 

So does the relation of men stu- 
dents to housing units for women. 
Many questions were received before 
the meetings which dealt with the ad- 
mission of men to the dormitories’ 
recreative facilities, the hours and fre- 
quency of their permitted calls, and 
their invitation to meals. 


The weight of financial burdens 
may be felt in the many questions re- 
ceived dealing with the relation of 
working students to housing units. 
This problem should not be confused 
with that of cooperative housing. Its 
solution would demand the creation 
of positions within the residence halls 
themselves which would provide room 
and board for the students occupying 
them. 

Dean Gaw and her assistants col- 
lected for display and inspection in 
the workshop much printed material 
bearing on the above points, together 
with plans and descriptions of various 
types of outstanding housing units. 
One of Dean Gaw’s contributions was 
an exceedingly detailed outline of ob- 
jectives for freshmen dormitories, in 
which many specific items are listed 
under the main headings of: buildings 
suitable for the development of de- 
sirable intellectual objectives which 
relate to the development of personal 
habits, objectives which relate to the 
development of group habits, and the 
development of a philosophy of life 
which gives a sane sense of values. 


MarriAGE Courses 


Foreman — Alice M. Baldwin, The 
Woman's College, Duke University 


In another guidance group meeting 
at the Hote! Cleveland one man arose 
to say that so far as he knew their or- 
ganization was the only one that was 
considering guidance in marriage. 
One of our deans happened to be pres- 
ent and immediately arose and told 
him that the deans had presented it 
last year and were having a workshop 
on the subject this year and invited 
them all to our workshop. 

There are now about 200 educa- 
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tional institutions offering courses on 
marriage. Our workshop this year 
collected material from 35 such insti- 
tutions. Some sent outlines, others 
sent bibliographies and explanatory 
statements. Some institutions offer 
these courses to both men and women; 
some have segregated classes and oth- 
ers have lectures for mixed classes and 
separate group discussion periods. In 
some institutions credit is given; in 
others it is not. 

One hopeful factor concerning 
marriage courses is that the biological 
approach is not given undue consider- 
ation. Marriage is life and involves 
as many factors as life itself—legal, 
economic, social, psychological, spir- 
itual, aesthetic, cultural, civic, etc. 
Very clear outlines of courses were 
sent in by several institutions. These 
can be used as guides to those who do 
not yet offer such a course. One in- 
stitution was especially helpful be- 
cause it not only outlined the course 
but sent outside reading lists, samples 
of questions asked in examinations, 
and also information on the cost of 
the course. For two years this insti- 
tution has asked each student taking 
the course to comment upon it and it 
is most gratifying to read the appre- 
ciative remarks of the students. Ten 
years ago when marriage courses were 
just starting, students often used de- 
risive titles to describe them but today 
these courses command as much re- 
spect as any other scientific course in 
the curriculum. 


ORIENTATION 


Foreman—Irma E. Voigt, dean of 
women, Ohio University 
The 100 or more persons who at- 
tended the first meeting of Dean 


Voigt’s workshop were united in the 
belief that orientation programs are 
necessary. From the large number of 
questions they propounded it was evi- 
dent that while some sort of orienta- 
tion procedure is carried on by most 
colleges and universities, a definite 
need is felt for the improvement of 
these existing programs. 

The general aim of orientation 
programs appears to be the inculca- 
tion of entering freshmen with such 
attitudes and interests as would mate- 
rially change and broaden them— 
which would, as one member of the 
group puts it: “raise them up into a 
crop of different seniors.” The opin- 
ion expressed by the group indicated 
a shift in the emphasis of orientation 
from “starting the student in the right 
direction” to “turning her around and 
starting her in another direction.” 

In the first day’s discussion three 
points were strongly stressed: (1) 
College credit should be given for 
orientation courses in order to raise 
their level and give them a value and 
a function in the curriculum which 
would command the respect of all 
members of the faculty. (2) Older 
students may be used very success- 
fully in the work of orientation pro- 
vided they are chosen with great care 
and are given training in dealing with 
the types of problems they will meet. 
(3) A closer cooperation between high 
school and college could be main- 
tained for the purpose of orienting 
students to all practical problems of 
life before they enter college. 

At the second meeting the interest 
of the group was concentrated on ex- 
amination of the materials displayed. 
These exhibits consisted of plans and 
programs which have been carried out 
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successfully in specific situations, and 
were intended to answer for workers 
in similar situations such queries as: 
“How long should orientation last?” 
“What is the best method of selecting 
and training student leaders?” “Can 
an orientation program and sorority 
rushing be carried on simultaneous- 
ly?” 

The third meeting was given over 
to what might be termed a group in- 
terview. Questions were asked not 
only of the foreman and her assistants, 
but of individual members of the 
group itself. 


PERSONNEL 


Foreman—M. Eunice Hilton, dean 

of women, Syracuse University 

This workshop was the outgrowth 
of the interest created by the assem- 
bling on a national scale of personnel 
forms used in secondary schools and 
institutions of higher learning. Much 
interest was manifested in the relation 
of the office of the dean of women to 
the personnel office. Some deans have 
no connection with the personnel of- 
fice; others function with the dean of 
men as co-managers of the personnel 
department. Some deans are coordi- 
nators of personnel with personnel 
committees made up of the pro- 
fessor of psychology, the registrar, the 
field secretary, the placement officer, 
advisers, social directors, dormitory 
managers, etc. In this way almost 
every angle of a student’s life is rep- 
resented and his welfare can be dealt 
with intelligently. The movement to- 
ward spreading the advisory work is 
growing and it seems feasible because 
of the many factors that come into 
play in dealing with personality. 
Working as coordinator of all these 


factors and as interpreter of them to 
the individual seems to be the best 
service that a dean can render. Sev- 
eral deans in colleges where the per- 
sonnel work is disintegrated went 
home with the determination to begin 
coordination by calling together a 
personnel committee. 

It was agreed that a delimitation of 
functions is of especial importance in 
institutions where a new program is to 
be installed, or an old program re- 
organized; that the ideal situation was 
the parallel functioning of a dean of 
women and a dean of men who work 
cooperatively but who are responsible 
only to the president; and that the 
value of differing types of personnel 
administration can be interpreted only 
in terms of the individual institutions 
in which they operate. 

The practice of appointing either a 
man or a woman to serve as dean of 
students in a coeducational institution 
was severely criticized. If the dean 
be a man, he is frequently unable 
fully to understand and interpret the 
problems of women students; if a 
woman be chosen as his assistant she 
almost invariably becomes either a 
mere secretary or a mere social dean. 

The dangers of too little centraliza- 
tion of personnel services were seen to 
be the division of the individual stu- 
dent into meaningless and uncoordi- 
nated compartments. Too much, on 
the other hand, resulted in the reduc- 
tion in number of valuable cumulative 
records kept by the various agencies 
which touch the life of the student. 

Dean R. Louise Fitch of Cornell 
University directed the discussion of 
the question: How can a dean of 
women help the faculty to become 
“personnel-minded?” This term was 
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defined as “to think in terms of the 
individual student and to be aware of 
all the agencies in the school which 
may be used for his individual good.” 

The dean of women should possess 
and should make available to faculty 
members information concerning indi- 
vidual students which will be helpful 
in their teacher-student contacts. She 
should work harmoniously and coop- 
eratively with the faculty, and can do 
this most easily, perhaps, if she, her- 
self, teaches. Her closer acquaintance 
with faculty members will enable her 
to choose advisers and committee 
members wisely, and to exercise dis- 
crimination in the release of confiden- 
tial information to them. 

The second meeting resolved itself 
into a general discussion of forms 
used by the personnel agencies in va- 
rious institutions. Samples of blanks 
and forms used at Cornell and Syra- 
cuse Universities and at Judson Coi- 
lege were distributed. At Cornell all 
the individual information concerning 
a student is recorded briefly on one 
sheet which is then entered in a loose 
leaf notebook and placed in a file 
mounted on castors so that it can be 
rolled to various offices at need. Dean 
Fitch keeps little additional informa- 
tion concerning the individual and dis- 
courages correspondence with parents. 
Inez Duncan, director of personnel, 
Judson College, and Dean Beatrice A. 
Baird of Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity cited desirable results which they 
had obtained through correspondence 
with parents. It was thought that 
such contacts were expected and ap- 
preciated more generally in the south- 
ern than in the northern sections of 
the country. 

In the discussion which followed 
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concerning limiting participation in 
student activities, the consensus of 
opinion was that the best methods are 
those worked out by the students 
themselves through the student or- 
ganization. Those which assign point 
values to various student offices and 
limit the points an individual may 
carry were judged the most desirable. 

The question as to what is the pres- 
ent trend in regard to chaperonage 
elicited little discussion since it was 
generally agreed that the whole ques- 
tion of chaperonage depended on the 
attitudes held by individual institu- 
tions. In this connection, Miss Dun- 
can stated that a code of conduct at 
Judson College, based upon the four 
principles of honesty, self - control, 
citizenship, and conformity, had suc- 
cessfully replaced the long list of 
rules formerly in use. 


SORORITIES 


Foreman—Anne Dudley Blitz, dean 
of women, University of Minnesota 

Out of the informal discussion of 
the first meeting of the workshop, 
presided over by Dean Blitz, four 
problems emerged: 

1. The place of PanHellenic on 
the campus, and the inclusion in or 
exclusion from the local organization 
of national or local sororities not rec- 
ognized by National PanHellenic—At 
Minnesota, such sororities of the two 
groups named above as have interests 
in common with those associated with 
National PanHellenic are included in 
the local organization. 

2. The decrease in the size of local 
chapters of well - established national 
sororities—This trend, apparent at 
the Universities of Minnesota, Michi- 
gan and Cincinnati, may be caused by 
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the refusal of students who have 
failed to “make” the sororities of their 
choice to join any other. It was sug- 
gested that girls be urged to join the 
groups which would furnish them 
with what, in the light of their own 
personalities, they desire and need, 
rather than those which would afford 
them campus prestige. 

3. The limitation of membership— 
Limitation has aided the middle 
group of sororities, but has not af- 
fected those of weaker standing. 
Preferential bidding, instead of wid- 
ening a girl’s choice of sororities, has 
tended to narrow it to one organiza- 
tion, particularly on campuses where 
the provision of dormitories has re- 
duced the appeal of sororities as hous- 
ing clubs. In urban institutions, 
where the student need is for a club- 
house, PanHellenic houses such as the 
one at Washington University in St. 
Louis, are being considered. 

4. Rushing and pledging — De- 
ferred rushing has not been successful 
at the University of Tennessee. At 
Minnesota, where it was complicated 
by a “C” average eligibility require- 
ment, it has been abandoned after a 
trial of three years. There, the first 
week of the semester, which follows 
immediately upon freshman orienta- 
tion week, has been substituted satis- 
factorily for it. At Pittsburgh, on the 
other hand, girls are pledged after 
their scholastic average has been dis- 
covered. 

At the second meeting further con- 
sideration was given to the problem of 
the limitation of membership. A 
number of colleges and universities 
set specific limits to the number of 
students pledged. At Washington 
University, for instance, no sorority 


may pledge more than 25 girls each 
year, while at Minnesota approxi- 
mately the same end is attained by 
limiting each sorority to 60 members. 
At North Dakota the number of 
pledges allowed each sorority is in 
direct ratio to its size. 

The reiteration of the fact that 
quota rushing strengthens strong and 
weakens weak chapters lead to the 
question: How can weak chapters be 
built up? Freshman girls do not wish 
to be pledged by a sorority which is 
weak locally; its members are so in- 
volved in the struggle for its existence 
that they have neither a happy, 
wholesome sorority life, nor are they 
able to take their full part in campus 
activities; members of strong chapters 
of the same sorority hesitate to trans- 
fer for the purpose of aiding a weak 
chapter; the national organization is 
reluctant to provide it with more 
money. Under conditions such as 
these the office of the dean of women 
and that of the national organization 
well may take joint action in setting a 
time limit, at the expiration of which 
the chapter either must show definite 
improvement in scholarship, financial 
standing, and general standing or go 
out of existence. This plan has proved 
satisfactory at Florida State College 
for Women. 

Two new questions then were con- 
sidered: 

1. Which has proved to be more 
successful—rotation, or election 
of PanHellenic officers? 

The election of officers is gaining in 
favor steadily, particularly in situa- 
tions where, as at Minnesota, the can- 
didates are judged by their individual 
qualities, and not as mere representa- 
tives of the sororities to which they 
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belong. Officers so selected are of 
high calibre, give prestige to the or- 
ganization, render it more vital, and 
emphasize the educational nature of 
its work. 

Such a PanHellenic organization 
will diminish rivalry between groups 
by refusing to take part in contests in 
the selling of yearbooks and of home- 
coming tickets. At the University of 
Illinois this organization conducts an 
open forum for all rushing chairmen, 
another for all sorority presidents, 
and still a third for all sorority ad- 
visory committees, at which problems 
have been discussed and settled with 
marked success. The local PanHel- 
lenic organization well might work 
with women’s student government to 
prevent overlapping of sorority and 
university orientation programs. 

The National PanHellenic Con- 
gress believes that admittance to so- 
rority groups by application of the 
candidates would allay the growing 
feeling against sororities, and is in- 
vestigating the possibilities of making 
this change in practice. 


2. What can be done about the 
“transfer student” whose soror- 
ity will not affiliate her? 


Many students seem to be “travel- 
ers” today. They stay in one place 
for a year or so and move on to an- 
other one. One educator has called 
them educational “shoppers.” When a 
student is a member of a sorority 
and then moves on to another insti- 
tution her sorority is not anxious to ac- 
cept her into full membership because 
her membership would be counted in 
their quota and they prefer to give her 
place toa new member. In some col- 
leges this situation is becoming acute. 
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On some campuses she is given all the 
social priviliges of the sorority but not 
the voting privileges; on others 
“transfer teas,” held at the beginning 
of the academic year, help to orient 
her and to widen her immediate ac- 
quaintance. At Minnesota, to raise 
her above the freshman level, she is 
given a “twin sister” who has been a 
transfer student. At Illinois, a club 
for transfer students has proved to be 
a most successful device in helping 
them to find their place in the univer- 
sity. 

At the third meeting, Dean Blitz 
reported as follows upon situations at 
Minnesota which she felt to be indica- 
tive of general trends. 

Since the non-affiliated girl has 
come into her own on the campus 
there no longer is an overwhelming 
desire on the part of entering students 
to join sororities. Instead, the atti- 
tude toward them is practical and to 
attract new members sororities need to 
make a realistic rather than an ideal- 
istic appeal. In the light of the in- 
creasing number of broken pledges, 
they might better their present situa- 
tion by the adoption of a more elastic 
pledging system, whereby a girl could 
withdraw from a group she found un- 
congenial without stigma and without 
penalty. Sororities need to discover a 
method to combat one of the great 
difficulties of early pledging — the 
girl who matriculates merely to 
pledge and to be initiated, and who 
then withdraws from school. There 
is definite manifestation of growing 
cooperation between sorority groups. 

Some of the material presented in 
the workshops has been mimeo- 
graphed and may be obtained from 
headquarters. 
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Essential Objectives for the Higher Education of Women 


FLORENCE ALDEN PARTRIDGE 


At the College Section meetings 
in Cleveland, the papers about “The 
Woman Undergraduate” by Helen 
M. Smith, dean, Flora Stone Mather 
College, “The Woman Graduate” 
by Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, 
managing director of the Insti- 
tute of Women’s Professional Re- 
lations, ari the discussions brought 
out the following objectives for 
higher education for women: prepa- 
ration of the student for citizenship; 
training of the student in the ability 
to think logically and to think for 
herself; training for critical and in- 
terpretive scholarship rather than 
training for research; education of 
the student to be a consumer, not a 
specialist; education of the student in 
relation to marriage and children, 
how to earn a living, how to face the 
world situation, how to take a large 
share of the responsibility in com- 
munity affairs, and how to develop 
personality so as to make life worth 
living. 

Dean Dorothy Stimson of Goucher 
College, in speaking on the function 
of the academic dean in relation to 
the proposed objectives, stated that 
the function of the dean was in three 
fields: (1) interpretation, (2) co- 
operation, and (3) stimulation. She 
suggested five methods for carrying 
out these functions: (1) by assem- 
bling accurate information, (2) by 
the case conference method, (3) by 
the influence of the individual dean 
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in all phases of her life—leisure as 
well as work, (4) by her relationship 
and responsibility to the younger 
faculty members, and (5) by im- 
pressing the student with the fact 
that deans still are learning and 
learning with them. 

In speaking on the function of the 
dean of women, the dean of students, 
and the dean of residence in relation 
to the proposed objectives, Esther 
A. Dayman, dean of undergraduate 
students at Mills College, empha- 
sized the fact that one could not sep- 
arate the various kinds of deanships, 
since all have responsibilities for the 
student as a whole. She stressed the 
importance of the same three func- 
tions of the dean in the fields of in- 
terpretation, cooperation, and stimu- 
lation. She should know and use all 
phases of college life including aca- 
demic offerings, admissions materials, 
faculty - student relationships, the 
schedule, the general philosophy of 
her particular institution, residence 
life on the campus, and all the vari- 
ous leadership groups. 

A paper on the function of the 
dean-in charge of vocational gui- 
dance was presented by Mrs. Leona 
Wise Felsted, dean of women, IIli- 
nois Wesleyan University.’ She em- 
phasized the importance of having the 
dean relate the atmosphere of the 
campus to the vocational program. 





"See p. 122. 





The dean in charge of vocational 
guidance is not necessarily a third or 
fourth or fifth kind of dean. She may 
be one of the standardized, traditional 
variety but one who gives emphasis to 
a function of comparatively new de- 
velopment as her field of specialized 
interest. 

The vocational guidance expert is 
equipped with intimate, specific, and 
detailed knowledge emerging from re- 
search concerning business, profession- 
al, and industrial demands, offerings, 
and relationships, and with experience 
in work outside the field of education 
to as great an extent as time has per- 
mitted through training and experi- 
ence. The dean in charge of voca- 
tional guidance must be somewhat of 
a generalist rather than a specialist, in 
the sense that her perspective includes 
vocational pursuits as but one phase of 
an individual’s equipment for living. 
She uses the vocational guidance ex- 
pert along with others to inter-relate 
vocational guidance within the unity 
of an educational program and a pro- 
gram of personality development. 
The functional outlook which she must 
possess needs to be supported by con- 
stant study of economic, sociological, 
and psychological trends in their effect 
upon the status of women viewed oc- 
cupationally, and by a knowledge of 
educational technique and principles. 

That she is a dean presupposes the 
administrative ability necessary to plan 
a guidance program inclusive of a 
scope broad enough to serve the mid- 
dle 20th century woman; to coordi- 
nate and correlate both materials and 





The Dean in Charge of Vocational Guidance 


LEONA WISE FELSTED 
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people within her plan; to have access 
to many sources of information for 
providing the content of the program 
which she is to make available. 

Vocational guidance for women on 
the college level needs to be inclusive 
of at least four aspects: 

1. General information regarding 
trends for all classes of gainful occu- 
pations for women; forces contribut- 
ing to the increase or decrease of em- 
ployment or the shift in proportion 
among the different occupational 
groups, effects of educational trends 
and of national attitudes toward the 
status of women. 

2. Marriage in relation to voca- 
tional planning as affecting the prob- 
able length of the period of vocational 
service and as a possible contributing 
cause to the problem of combination 
of careers. 

3. Specific information about the 
nature of any of some 175 or more 
careers to which higher education 
makes an entrée for women; the per- 
sonal aptitude required or desirable; 
the opportunities offered in terms of 
service, extended experience, growth 
and development of abilities, advance- 
ment, remuneration, travel, leisure, 
and recreation; placement possibilities, 
permanence, security, and age limita- 
tions; geographical limitations; de- 
mand and supply, possibility for the 
development of unique services. 

4. Psychological aspects of wo- 
men’s relation to employment. That 
women may recognize better how to 
meet the demands made upon their 
time and energies, it is desirable that 
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they have a deeper insight into the na- 
ture of behavior. 

The guidance service may range 
from useful but limited beginnings 
through a very rich offering as a selec- 
tion and combination of functions 
grows to include all of the following 
possibilities: (1) group counseling car- 
ried on informally or as a non-credit 
or credit course; (2) a vocational 
guidance library; (3) contacts with 
services available through community 
agencies, individuals representative of 
specific occupations, and with services 
available from outside the commu- 
nity; (4) special vocational confer- 
ences; (5) individual counseling; 
(6) testing program; (7) direction of 
individual investigation on vocations 
(interview, observation, and try-out 
experience); (8) vocational planning 
course offering a survey of the classi- 
fication of occupations, the nature of 
types within these groups, personal 
qualifications, information concerning 
trends, unemployment, legislation, 
and compensation, etc.; (9) and estab- 
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lishment of a contact bureau and of a 
follow-up system toward replacement 
and readjustment when possible, in 
order that individual adjustment may 
be improved and criteria provided 
for an evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the functioning of the vocational 
guidance plan. 

The relationship of a dean to the 
operation of a program and the devel- 
opment of its functions fundamentally 
is that of a coordinator and administra- 
tor with counseling too if she desires. 
A formula for the most effective 
administration of a guidance program 
is not desirable. The possibilities 
are unlimited for adaptation and 
application within the range of the 
facilities of any college which is voca- 
tional - guidance - minded. Allowing 
sufficient time for becoming effective, 
the plan must justify its existence 
through continuous evaluation of its 
service in terms which are derived ob- 
jectively from studies of placement 
and successful living after graduation. 
No dean can be satisfied with less. 


College of Education and Teacher Training Section 


EMMA YOUNG CASE 


Extra - curriculum — In discussing 
the objectives for an extra-curricular 
program, Dean Grace H. Wilson, 
Colorado State College of Education, 
outlined for consideration the follow- 
ing points: (1) knowledge of individ- 
ual needs and understanding of the 
basic factors of personality develop- 
ment; (2) the information relative to 
the socialization program necessary for 
faculty advisers, residence directors, 


and others in positions of responsibil- 
ity; (3) the careful consideration of 
the kind of extra-curricular activities 
and the importance of having students 
evaluate their own activities; (4) in- 
telligent basis for selection of activ- 
ities and the weighing of values. She 
suggested that students be counseled 
concerning the activities they enter and 
explained that faculty advisers could 
do much to help develop student 
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potentialities, thereby preventing loss 
of leadership and awakening creative 
ability that lies latent. 

Social competency—Dean M’Ledge 
Moffett of the State Teachers College 
of Radford, Va., led a discussion on 
“Developing Socially Competent In- 
dividuals,” in which she stressed: (1) 
the necessity for developing a point of 
view and (2) principles that should be 
accepted as the guides for determining 
the program. She emphasized es- 
pecially our need for the knowledge 
of life and the artistry of human rela- 
tionships. She urged that a system 
of evaluation be given the program 
and offered helpful suggestions for 
developing processes for guidance 
of individuals toward social compe- 
tency. Current practices worthy of 
imitation are: (1) a well defined per- 
sonnel system, including record forms 
and devices, (2) a survey of guidance 
courses in teachers colleges, (3) orien- 
tation courses, and (4) extra-curric- 
ular activities. 

Curriculum construction — Profes- 
sor Florence B. Stratemeyer of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, led 
a discussion on the “Relation of the 
Personnel Offices to Curriculum Con- 
struction.” She approached the prob- 
lem by defining two of the concepts 
around which the problem revolves: 
(1) The student’s real curriculum— 
consists of all of his experiences. (2) 
The student’s college curriculum— 
consists of all of his experiences for 
which the college assumes responsibil- 
ity. 

Discussion by the group indicated 
that the teachers college of the future 
no longer will confine itself to a cur- 
riculum set up to function in the class- 
room and laboratory. It will consider 
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all experiences which come to a stu- 
dent to be part of the curriculum, 
whether those experiences take place 
in class hours or in so-called leisure 
time. Students and teachers will live, 
work, and play together. They will 
work together in the field; they will 
travel together and learn together to 
know and interpret the society in 
which they live. 

One member of the group ex- 
pressed the opinion that students are 
feeling the fundamental futility of a 
college education which does not deal 
with real problems—which puts em- 
phasis on cultural values and ignores 
the fact that they lack funds to assume 
adequate food and sanitary housing 
and that they face permanent unem- 
ployment at graduation. Miss Strate- 
meyer replied that the curriculum of 
the teachers college must come out of 
the needs of students and must be 
based on fundamental problems of 
living. It should help students to get 
controls so that they may deal ade- 
quately with these problems — the 
basic one being economic. It is the 
responsibility of our faculties to de- 
velop realistic curricula in the light 
of modern needs. 

In discussing the functions of the 
personnel offices in the curriculum- 
guidance program, Miss Stratemeyer 
suggested that the ideal situation was 
one in which the whole faculty worked 
cooperatively on problems. She de- 
fined guidance as living experiences 
with (not for) the students and 
stressed the value of the enthusiasm 
of youth and the greater insight of 
maturity working together on com- 
mon problems. She showed that guid- 
ance was effective only to the degree 
that the following were evident: (1) 
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clear definitions of personal and pro- 
fessional problems understood by in- 
structor and student; (2) definite 
standards of accomplishment, devel- 
oped and accepted, against which 
growth can be measured; (3) up-to- 
date, accurate, and detailed records of 
the growth of the student in attaining 
the goals set by himself and by the 
college. 

From a more realistic point of view, 
she outlined the following immediate 
problems with which the personnel 
offices should be concerned: (1) edu- 
cating the faculty, (2) finding “afin- 
ities,” (3) admission problems, (4) a 
record system, (5) accurate curric- 
ulum units and standards, and (6) a 
materials bureau. She urged greater 
emphasis and further study on: (1) 
selective promotions involving the 
elimination of those students found to 
be unfit for teaching positions, (2) 
records which are usable and on which 
reasoned judgments can be made, and 
(3) methods by which the abilities of 
the students can be developed to the 
limit of their individual capacities. 

Correlating personnel services— 
Margaret Ruth Smith, director of per- 
sonnel for women, Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, led the 
discussion on “Practical Methods for 
Correlating Personnel Services.” 

Effective education includes a per- 
sonnel program which provides tools 
and methods for understanding indi- 
viduals in order that education can be 
individualized effectively and, con- 
comitantly, that students increasingly 
may become self-directing and success- 
ful in making and realizing worth- 
while plans for themselves and for 
society. These practices, which have 
justified themselves, have been desig- 


nated as personnel services. Included 
are selection and admission, orienta- 
tion, social program, counseling, dis- 
cipline, educational and vocational 
guidance, financial aid, extra-curric- 
ular activities, housing, health, reli- 
gion, placement, and records. 

A personnel program to be effective 
must be administered well; services 
must be brought into focus; overlap- 
ping and duplication of effort for both 
student and faculty must be mini- 
mized; emphases constantly must be 
changed in order that the program 
may be balanced and timely. This 
can be achieved only through correla- 
tion, relating in its proper proportion 
each service to the other. 

Correlation is effected in accordance 
with the needs and facilities of the 
particular institutions. In some in- 
stances one person is the coordinator. 
He or she may be the president, a 
dean, or a director of personnel. In 
other instances, a personnel council or 
a personnel committee is utilized for 
the purpose of coordination. The pro- 
gram may be a means and method of 
correlation itself. The following ser- 
vices in themselves may help unify the 
entire program: records, counseling, 
placement, and research, with others 
contributing in a more general way. 

Attention was called to a trend in 
organization toward the appointment 
of personnel directors whose duties 
supplant those ordinarily assigned to 
the dean of women and the dean of 
men. This trend may prove an as- 
set if it results in a more functional 
approach to the job. One of the chief 
liabilities, however, is the fact that 
men are being appointed regardless of 
their qualifications in comparison with 
their feminine colleagues. 





The Dean in the Modern High School 


CHARLES H. LAKE 


Education largely is the develop- 
ment of the individual through prac- 
tice with information and skills, so 
that he may be able to adjust himself 
successfully to the life situations 
which he meets. Our methods and 
materials of education have changed 
much since education began to be a 
matter of public concern in the United 
States; and the advances in education 
will continue to be made through a 
better understanding of people, and 
through better materials and methods. 
The school is organized today to give 
a great deal of practice to pupils in 
ways which will develop them intel- 
lectually, physically, socially, and 
emotionally; and the work of the 
dean of girls has increased in impor- 
tance with each recent year of the de- 
velopment of the modern high school. 
The dean’s position is necessitated by 
the increasing complexity of the high 
school population and the realization 
of the importance of social guidance 
as a factor in the education of these 
pupils in our high schools. 


A study made in Cleveland of the 
way the dean of girls spends her time 
indicates that nearly half of it is spent 
in conferences with teachers, coun- 
selors, pupils, parents, and others who 
visit the building. With the school 
principal, the assistant principals, the 
counselor, and the teachers, she dis- 
cusses problems of attendance, finan- 
cial problems of pupils, work permits, 
and follow-up work for pupils who 
are out of adjustment in some respect 
with the work of the school. She dis- 
cusses school policies, unusual behav- 


ior cases, senior class problems, com- 
mencement problems, health pro- 
grams, good citizenship programs, 
and community fund plans. She dis- 
cusses with the proper persons such 
questions as gymnasium procedure, 
club evaluation, discipline cases, marks, 
evaluation of credits, program sug- 
gestions, homeroom problems, class- 
room problems, student council proj- 
ects, pupil adjustments, failures, aid 
for poor pupils, absences and thefts. 
Besides this, there are conferences 
with social workers and many confer- 
ences with pupils concerning their spe- 
cial personal problems. Truly, the 
big problem for the dean of girls 
seems to be to evaluate her services 
in terms of the best use of her time. 

To the dean of girls, the principal 
will delegate definite fields of work 
and permit her to have a good deal of 
freedom in developing plans for 
achieving the aims of this work. Her 
responsibilities quite naturally fall 
into three divisions: advisory, admin- 
istrative, and supervisory. There will 
be, of course, some overlapping of 
these divisions. 

In the division of advisory work, 
she will be concerned with the ques- 
tion of how she can best sustain a sym- 
pathetie’ and confidential relationship 
with those under her direction and su- 
pervision, to the end. that she may 
counsel them most wisely. She will 
concern herself with such definite 
questions as: the girl’s family prob- 
lems, health, recreation, adjustment, 
and many other problems. 
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The administrative and supervisory 
responsibilities of the dean of girls will 
vary with schools. It will be the prin- 
cipal’s duty to delegate to her those 
duties and responsibilities which she 
may best assume. There are countless 
administrative and supervisory assign- 
ments in a large high school. These 
assignments should be definite, for 
there is nothing so destructive to mo- 
rale as to find that you have been as- 
signed the same responsibility that has 
been given to some other person. 
Those who are assigned to administra- 
tive and supervisory duties should 
supplement each other. 

The dean of girls must be alert or 
she will fall into the habit of spending 
a large part of each day in routine 
work which has relatively small value 
to the school. Most of her time 
should be spent in working with teach- 
ers, parents, and pupils for the pur- 
pose of guiding and assisting in the 
solution of their problems. While all 
education may be termed guidance, 
for purposes of this discussion we shall 
subdivide it into educational guidance 
(limited to the field of curricular ad- 
justments), social guidance, health 
guidance, and recreational guidance. 

In educational guidance, the dean 
of girls will work with the counselor, 
the department heads, grade advisers, 
and homeroom teachers to determine 
the educational program that best fits 
the needs of the individual girl. She 
may find it necessary to talk with par- 
ents before a decision can be reached. 
It may require a great deal of time in 
order to secure the adjustment that 
will be a solution of a specific prob- 
lem. In some large schools, such prob- 
lems may be delegated entirely to the 
counselor; the dean of girls remain- 
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ing in the background as a referee in 
case a satisfactory solution cannot be 
reached otherwise. 

In social guidance, the work of the 
dean is of major importance. Here, 
as in curricular adjustments, she will 
work with counselors, grade advisers, 
homeroom teachers, and teachers, but 
she must assume the responsibility. 
The field of work is very large. 

We want to do our utmost to devel- 
op girls who possess power, initiative, 
courage, and sincerity. Power and 
knowledge of power are essential to 
the well-poised girl. Not only must 
she have the ability to meet certain in- 
tellectual situations, certain social sit- 
uations, certain physical situations, 
but she must have confidence that 
she can meet them. The girl’s in- 
itiative should be developed to the 
point where it will express itself in 
her dress, in her actions, and in her 
dealings with her associates; in short, 
in her personality. She should not 
be a “copy cat”; nor yet be different 
from others in an obvious attempt to 
show her independence. She should 
have some confidence in her own ideas 
and ideals, and some ability to get at- 
tention for them. She should have 
confidence in her ability to meet the 
problems of life about her such as 
those relating to dress, spending, 
school study, and such social problems 
as may arise that require decisions. 
Such abilities can be developed only 
through practice and experience. 

Most schools have enough social 
activities. However, sometimes they 
are planned by those of limited ex- 
perience and immature judgment. 
Often it happens that affairs which 
could have been quite delightful and 
satisfying are just not so. Some little 
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defect marred the effect, so that 
many are disappointed. Sometimes 
those in charge are not able to appre- 
ciate the difference between success 
and partial success in the conduct of 
these important school affairs which 
should be given solely for the pur- 
pose of furnishing the pupils with an 
opportunity to practice in social situa- 
tions. 

Social programs must be well 
planned. If the dean of girls has in- 
sufficient time to plan them well, the 
planning should be delegated to those 
who have the time and the ability. A 
social committee is essential in a large 
school. However, the dean of girls 
should be the social director. The 
planning for social activities should 
be accomplished with the aid of pupils 
so that they may feel that it is their 
affair and not something that has been 
imposed upon them. Pupils should 
have representatives on the social com- 
mittee, so that their desires and sug- 
gestions may be considered as the 
preliminary plans are being devel- 
oped. It is bad technique to let pupils 
develop rather complete plans for 
their party and then ask them to make 
all sorts of changes. 

The dean of girls must have the 
confidence, the respect, and the gen- 
eral approval of the pupils of the 
school in order to be most successful. 
She will succeed by being a good lead- 
er—which involves the intelligent use 
of the abilities of her pupils. Deans 
are developed by practicing in duties 
involving responsibilities; pupils are 
developed in the same way. 

With the problems of social gui- 
dance, come the problems of the girl 
who is not socially inclined, the girl 
who is too sophisticated and feels so- 
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cially superior to her classmates, the 
girl who wants to do too much socially 
(she has ability and leadership and as 
a result, she does much more than her 
share of the work and withdraws op- 
portunities from others), the nervous 
and diffident pupil, the girl of low 
mentality who must remain in school 
until she is 18 because she cannot se- 
cure and hold a job, the girl who is 
failing in her work and has no sym- 
pathetic help at home, the girl who 
places too much emphasis on the social 
side of the high school and not enough 
on her academic work; the problems 
involving the secret social organiza- 
tions of the school; and the various 
other very important problems of 
girls of high school age. 


SumMMary OF SociAL DuTIEs 


The dean should: 


. Devise and put into operation some plan 
for determining the social abilities and 
aptitudes of the individual. 

. Plan a social program for the school which 
includes all pupils. 

. Plan or delegate the planning of each so- 
cial event so that the school will be proud 
of it. 

. Plan for individual development through 
practice in the use of pupils’ varying abil- 
ities. 

. See that all social programs are supervised 
by some one who is in sympathy with 
them. 

. Assist individual teachers with their so- 
cial programs for such groups as they may 
sponsor. 

. See that all club activities and other spe- 
cial social programs are included in the 
school’s program of social activities. 

. Provide proper chaperonage for all social 
activities, school games, and athletic ac- 
tivities. 

. Provide suitable information concerning 
the girl’s personal appearance, dress, pos- 
ture, and health. 
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10. Provide adequate training in social con- 
duct and social custom on all situations 
which the pupil is likely to meet. 


MIsTAKES 


Sometimes the dean: 


1. Is too autocratic in the arbitrary direction 
of work and social affairs, without con- 
sidering opinions of committees, teachers, 
or pupils. 

. Takes responsibility personally for mat- 
ters that should be delegated. 

. Tries to take care of too many things at 
one time. 

. Lacks interest in the personal problems of 
girls. 

. Unconsciously creates weakness in pupils 
by withholding responsibility. 

. Withholds credit for successful perform- 
ance of work. 
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7. Manifests feebleness or absence of direc- 
tive effort. 
8. Gives insufficient time to the work. 
9. Criticizes pupils at the wrong time and 
place. 
10. Attempts half-thought-out plans. 
11. Lacks emotional control. 
12. Lets chance determine the daily use of 
time. 
13. Is over-sensitive to discussion of matters 
that come in the field of work. 
14. Has a single-track mind. 
15. Fails to put into operation well-thought- 
out plans. (It is no mark of superiority to 
think brilliantly and let it go at that.) 


The field of work seems limitless 
and most difficult, but then, that is 
why we have deans of girls! 


The Dean in the School Health Program 


PHILIP L. RILEY 


Whether or not schools or school 
systems have a health program de- 
pends on how the units in the program 
function. A brief explanation about 
some of the units in the Cleveland 
school health program is in order, be- 
cause in the operation of each, lies the 
secret of the success of the program. 

Medical inspection and mouth hy- 
giene staff—The work of school doc- 
tors, dentists, and nurses primarily is 
educative. Real value lies in a physi- 
cian sitting down with a parent and 
his child and pointing out specifically 
what “ails Johnny,” and then telling 
the parent why such a condition is or is 
not serious and explaining what must 
be done. Thus, he educates the parent 
about the child’s needs, and specifi- 
cally places upon the parent the re- 
sponsibility for making the necessary 
corrections. This plan means, of 
course, that fewer children are exam- 
ined each year, but more actually have 
something done. 


Health instruction staff—While a 
physician may restore you to health if 
you are ailing, whether or not you stay 


_ in that state of health depends on what 


you do every day. By realizing our 
responsibilities and capabilities in the 
field of health, we can do much to 
maintain good health and avoid un- 
necessary illness. To this end a staff 
of teachers is employed to instruct 
youth in: (1) the laws which control 
growth, (2) the proper functioning 
of the great organ systems and the 
things one should do to take care of 
them, (3) nutrition, and (4) preven- 
tion of disease. 

Homeroom teachers—This unit is 
important as a means of assisting the 
school health staff. The homeroom 
teachers observe their pupils carefully 
and screen out those who need atten- 
tion, so the physician can see them. To 
assist the teacher, mimeographed in- 
struction sheets are distributed and 
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personal conferences with the school 
physician are held. 

Related fields of imstruction—In 
studying other phases of life—history, 
geography, home economics, science, 
etc., application of health information 
can and should be made by any teacher 
of any subject, whenever it occurs. 

Assemblies, dramatics, and movies 
—In these programs, it is possible to 
present important persons and events 
in the field of health. 

Student health committee — This 
group stimulates and directs personal 
responsibility of the pupils for health 
behavior. 

Hygiene of the school plant—This 
unit organizes the school facilities to 
exemplify the teaching of the class- 
room. 

Hygiene of the school program— 
This unit arranges the school schedule 
so that all pupils have a chance to con- 
serve their health and apply their 
energies to useful ends. 

That being our conception of a 
school health program, what is the 
function of the dean, since she is not 
mentioned specifically in the program 
outlined? The obvious answer is that 
her position is the same as that in any 
of the other programs of the school. 
Such a program requires management 
and it is her function to provide the 
managerial assistance that will get the 
work done. This does not mean nec- 
essarily that the dean shall become the 
director of the health program unless 
she so chooses but it does mean that, 
as the official representative of the 
management of the school, she has it 
in her power to make the program 
function. 

There are several guidance phases 
of school life in which the dean nec- 
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essarily is interested—educational, vo- 
cational, social, health; the latter one 
producing factors which influence the 
other three. If the functions sug- 
gested by those words are to be satis- 
factory, the task which is involved is 
a full-time job for four people and 
their assistants, depending upon the 
size of the school. Again, obviously, 
we cannot expect the dean to perform 
all four of these functions; she must 
delegate some of them to individuals 
who are specially trained or partic- 
ularly interested in those fields. 

So it is with respect to the health 
program. She may wish to delegate 
the actual matter of student health 
conferences and specific questions of 
health behavior to a particularly train- 
ed individual. But she, herself, is 
better able to view the work as a 
whole—to see the dovetailing of the 
parts into the whole school program— 
because she knows it as well if not bet- 
ter than the principal. 

Let us discuss the administrative 
problems involved if this program is 
to function in its entirety. (1) The 
program of the school doctor must be 
arranged so that he may see the stu- 
dents who require his services with a 
maximum of benefit to them and a 
minimum of upset to the school pro- 
gram. This means pupils who need 
competent medical advice or minor 
dispensary services, pupils participat- 
ing in competitive sports, convales- 
cents, returning communicable disease 
cases, and legitimate and malignering 
physical education excuse cases. This 
task is an administrative one which 
cannot be delegated. The machinery 
must be set up by the school office and 
frequently by the dean. A second im- 
portant task is to provide opportunity 
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for the school physician to educate the 
school staff about medical problems in 
the school and the ways in which 
teachers may assist in their solution. 

(2) The program of instruction 
must be adequate to meet the needs 
of pupils. This, again, is an adminis- 
trative function which may be reserved 
for the principal or may be delegated 
to the dean depending upon the inter- 
ests and abilities of the principal. It 
is in itself sufficient to absorb the entire 
energies of one person. 

(3) The training of the homeroom 
teachers in observing physical and 
mental characteristics of their pupils 
is another administrative task in- 
volving cooperation with the super- 
visory system and requiring definite 
time in the school program. The prop- 
er use of those materials and the time 
for the school doctor and the school 
teachers to meet require manipulation 
of the school program. 

(4) The organization and direction 
of faculty committees to improve in- 
struction, to plan assemblies, and to 
guide student activities again is a func- 
tion in which the dean has a very im- 
portant part. Here, much authority 
can be delegated to capable faculty 
members but the direction of the ac- 
tivity and its scope and limitations, 
must always be controlled by the 
dean’s knowledge of the school and its 
physical and human facilities. 

(5) The hygiene of the school 
plant and the hygiene of the school 
program are matters in which faculty 
committees can be of assistance to the 
dean. But before anything can be 
done about improving the lighting of 
the auditoriums and study halls, or the 
improvement of sanitary facilities, or 
the modification of the program for a 


heart-crippled child, requests for cor- 
rection or change must be filed by the 
school principal. However, the dean 
is more apt to be aware of and appre- 
ciate the significance of such items, 
particularly because she is charged 
specifically with the welfare of the 
girls in the school and is more apt to 
see and hear about school conditions 
that interfere with that welfare. 

The items listed are purely admin- 
istrative; no mention is made of the 
service angle—student conferences. 
If action is produced in this direction, 
it must be produced by an administra- 
tive officer. This fact reverts back to 
my primary point; namely, the dean, 
because of her managerial position in 
the school, has a tremendously impor- 
tant part to play in the health pro- 
gram. In the large city school she 
may delegate many of the individual 
contact tasks (between faculty mem- 
bers and students and between faculty 
members and other faculty members) 
to others who are trained specially. 
But behind all the activities of these 
people must be the authority of the 
dean as an executive of school policies. 

Of course, the dean in a smaller 
school will find herself in the dual 
capacity of school executive—deter- 
mining the policies and programs, and 
actual worker in the field—carrying 
out the details of the program she 
initiates. 

It should be pretty clear from the 
foregoing discussion that the dean 
should be well informed about the 
school health program and should be 
convinced of its merits, because she is 
in a position to bring its particular 
benefits not only to the group in which 
she is especially interested—the girls 
—but also to the entire student body. 





Setting Up a Personnel Program for Girls 


LYDIA REBERT 


My principal often laughingly 
remarks that my chief purpose in 
being is “to promote the good life” 
—and then when we stop to philos- 
ophize on that simple statement we 
find that it is really the keynote of a 
tremendous task. The dean’s job is 
not one of isolation but one that in- 
volves a knowledge of the whole 
living process. 

The dean of girls is really the co- 
ordinating officer in the guidance pro- 
gram for girls. Guidance includes in 
its scope such specialized services as 
educational, vocational, psychological, 
and health counseling; psychiatric 
services, control of environment; 
direction of extra-curricular activi- 
ties dealing with social attitudes; 
and personal dealings with parents 
and pupils, with emphasis focused on 
personal and social values. 

The importance of a woman to the 
administrative staff naturally is her in- 
terest in the scholarship of girls, their 
progress and happiness, and the creat- 
ing of a social and civic responsibility 
among them. Her alertness in dis- 
covering their interests, needs, and 
abilities will help to establish certain 
necessary changes in method or cur- 
riculum, for it is her business to see 
that all girls utilize the resources of 
the school in order to improve their 
own well being. She must know 
which courses challenge and which 
give real basic value. She must be 
familiar with the testing program and 
know how to evaluate its findings. She 
constantly must study the school en- 
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vironment to see whether it is making 
as constructive a contribution as pos- 
sible to the life of the students and to 
the development of character and per- 
sonality. She has charge of the social 
calendar and sees to it that these af- 
fairs conform to the general regula- 
tions or standards of the school, and 
promote the cultivation of good taste 
in manners and dress. 

By the simple expedient of keeping 
a diary two years ago for one month I 
was able to evaluate my own job. Dis- 
counting time given to official duties 
outside of regular school hours, such 
as chaperonage at school parties or 
evening attendance at school affairs, 
P.T.A. meetings, and professional 
meetings and dinners, I found my av- 
erage day to be one of nine hours in 
length with a third of that time de- 
voted to individual case problems and 
educational counseling, a third to ad- 
ministration, and the other third de- 
voted to group meetings, assemblies, 
and personal interviews with parents, 
teachers, alumni, and social workers. 

Under the heading of administra- 
tion were discussions with the prin- 
cipal on such matters as (1) grouping 
of pupils, (2) why failures? (3) ap- 
pointment and recommendation of 
teachers, (4) special tests for high 
1.Q.’s, (5) system of certification for 
college, (6) changes in the curriculum, 
(7) psychology in its relation to prob- 
lems of girls, (8) the extension of ex- 
tra-curricular activities without the 
addition of new teachers, (9) the val- 
ue of visual aids and exhibits, (10) the 
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decoration of the corridors and rooms, 
(11) the revival of the honor banquet, 
and (12) theorizing on the ideal 
school. 

With the other assistants were dis- 
cussed tests, the life career campaign, 
and conduct problems; with the senior 
adviser, commencement plans; with 
the grade advisers, curriculum 
changes, honor rolls, high I.Q.’s, and 
college guidance. Problems of cur- 
riculum changes were discussed with 
heads of girls’ physical education and 
girls’ technical work; new rules for 
dance clubs, social etiquette, and party 
plans were discussed with senior and 
junior student council sponsors. Spe- 
cial study was given by me to high 
I.Q.’s and their relative standing in 
scholarship and leadership as com- 
pared with others who attain member- 
ship in the National Honor Society or 
who get on the honor roll. The case 
problems followed the usual pattern 
that you naturally would find in a 
school of 5,000 boys and girls. 


This past year or two we have fo- 
cused our attention on “the forgotten 
student” as my principal, Frank P. 
Whitney,’ calls those pupils, for whose 
range of ability, interests, and aptitude 
no adequate provision hitherto has 
been made. To quote him: “More in- 
tellettual stimulus, not less, for those 
who can take it; a new content for 
those without intellectual interests, for 
those with neither saleable vocational 
competence nor college ability. . . . 
The boys and girls who are candidates 
for this new curriculum are normal, 
healthy, wholesome individuals, no 
lazier than their fellows in the upper 


*Collinwood High School, Cleveland. 
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brackets of the mystic I.Q. But they 
rate a different content. This content 
we shall never find until we look for 
it. The proper content for these, as 
for others, consists of experiences that 
educate. The discovery of those ex- 
periences, of that content, is today one 
of the major problems of the high 
school. Secondary education really 
will not be free until that content has 
been offered. Half of our youth of 
high school age will continue to stay 
out or drift out of school until these 
new experiences have been made at- 
tractive and compelling. Can we do 
it? Do we want to do it? Do we want 
the high school to be a school for all 
the children of all the people?” As 
you see from this quotation the girls’ 
problems growing out of failure or 
lack of interests always are considered 
in relation to the boys’ problems. As 
deans of girls in secondary schools we 
must be alert to the needs of all the 
pupils of all the parents who make up 
our community. . 

My own particular contribution to 
this forgotten pupil in addition to cur- 
riculum changes has been the develop- 
ment of a social room operating at the 
noon hour under student control for 
those pupils not ‘capable of assuming 
leadership in the various student-con- 
trolled activities going on at that time, 
such as the noon movie organization, 
the cafeteria guard system, the hall 
guard, the library guard, the lost and 
found attendant, the tutoring room 
chairmen, or the student-controlled 
study hall chairmen. It also is for 
those so economically situated as to 
make noon movie attendance impos- 
sible—a place for the forgotten stu- 
dent in which to relax and learn social 
acceptance and responsibilities. 





University and College Exchange 


LUCY JENKINS FRANKLIN 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1. WHAT HAVE YOU DONE TO- 
WARD ELEVATING THE POSITION OF 
HEAD RESIDENT IN YOUR DORMI- 
TORIES SO THAT SHE FEELS HER- 
SELF A PART OF THE INSTITUTION? 


Alice M. Baldwin: The head resi- 
dents at the Woman’s College of 
Duke University (1) have a month- 
ly dinner followed by an evening of 
discussion on the organization and 
purposes of the College and the Uni- 
versity and their place and part in 
each; (2) teach or take active part 
as advisers to different clubs; (3) 
have their Master’s degree; (4) take 
graduate courses or serve on Col- 
lege or University committees. 


Mrs. Alvin Kirmse: At the Uni- 
versity of Arizona new head resi- 
dents are presented by the dean of 
women at the first general faculty 
meeting of the year. Head resi- 
dents (1) are members of the Uni- 
versity Faculty Club, although they 
do not have actual faculty ranking; 
(2) are included in the University 
group insurance and retirement plan; 
(3) conduct three quiz sections of the 
orientation class; (4) are given, after 
their first year, responsibility as fac- 
ulty advisers of women’s activity 
groups or some administrative re- 
sponsibility. 

Ruth J. Woodruff: The Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire employs 
head residents who (1) command 
respect of students and the adult 
community through education, at- 
tainments, and personality; (2) re- 
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ceive sufficient salary to dress well 
and be free from too much financial 
anxiety; (3) are not held to too 
rigid a program of duty (a substitute 
is provided for two days each, three 
times a year, in addition to the col- 
lege vacations); (4) are encouraged 
to take part in community activities, 
professional organizations, and Uni- 
versity committees. 


Edith Wilson: The objectives of 
the University of Maine are broad, in- 
cluding personality development and 
good citizenship as well as academic 
pursuits. In our dormitories we at- 
tempt to integrate these objectives. 
We have house directors who are able 
to perform an educational service. One 
of our directors is a member of the 
English department. The head resi- 
dents who do not belong to the teach- 
ing staff of the University work on 
personnel problems and studies. We 
entertain the faculty guests in the dor- 
mitories regularly and try to prove 
that dormitory life carried on as it 
should be, is a preparation for life and 
an experience in democratic living 
which will be of great value to them 
when they enter upon their life’s 
work. 


Maria Leonard: 1 have heard that 
some universities require their head 
residents and members of their dor- 
mitory staff to take reading courses. 
I should appreciate knowing about it. 
At the University of Illinois we make 
no such requirement but our church 
foundations and literature courses are 
open to them. All our chaperons are 
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permitted to carry schedules up to but 
not exceeding five hours a week. The 
University also sponsors listeners 
courses whereby the individual pays 
$7.50 for the course, attends all ses- 
sions, does outside reading, etc., but 
no examination is required and no 
credit is given. Such courses are pop- 
ular with our head residents. 

Mary Y ost: At Stanford University 
we are attempting a new type of train- 
ing for our dormitory staff members 
which has grown naturally out of our 
being a residence university. The dean 
of women has on her staff three train- 
ed women whose chief concern is the 
direction of three large resident units, 
each unit housing from 200-300 stu- 
dents. These directors have as assist- 
ants, one or more graduate women 
usually in their second year out of col- 
lege who are seriously interested in 
some form of personnel work. They 
have duties numerous and varied with 
special emphasis on their counseling 
relationships to students. In addition 
to her practical experience the assis- 
tant is required to register for a two 
unit course conducted by members of 
the staff of the dean of women. In 
this course all the resident assistants, 
directors and the dean meet regularly 
to study problems in their relation to 
broad educational aims. Subjects 
studied in the course are: educational 
policies as related to residence—rela- 
tion of residents to staff and faculty; 
desirable and undesirable personal re- 
lations to students in her group; aid 
to students with special problems; 
student government; social program; 
etc. 

For further help, write to: R. 
Louise Fitch, Cornell University; 
M. Eunice Hilton, Syracuse Univer- 
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sity, or Mrs. Alexander Rhodes, Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

2. How Is THE QUESTION OF CHAP- 
ERONAGE HANDLED IN YOUR INSTITU- 
TION? 

Audrey Kenyon Wilder: At Ohio 
Northern University we have the fol- 
lowing customs: All registered social 
functions must be chaperoned. Chap- 
erons must be chosen from the faculty 
group. Two couples are regarded as 
satisfactory for a social function of 
average size. At least one couple 
must be married and the husband must 
be of professorial rank. For large so- 
cial functions additional! couples act as 
chaperons. 

Form letters of instructions and 
suggestions are mailed from the social 
calendar committee (composed of the 
dean of women and the dean of men), 
to all faculty members and to social 
chairmen. The dean of women holds 
a meeting with all social chairmen in 
the fall quarter and personal confer- 
ences are often necessary. 

In preparation for a 


specific 
social function the student social 
chairman registers the function on 
the calendar, using a prepared social 


blank. The chaperons previously 
have been invited and have accept- 
ed. The office then notifies the chap- 
erons and requests acknowledgment 
of the notice. Following the so- 
cial function the chaperons fill out 
a social report and return it to the 
office. The questions on the report 
are designed to analyze the success 
or failure of the student group in 
meeting its social responsibilities. 
The reports are collected and sent 
to the individual groups concerned 
for their guidance in conducting so- 
cial affairs. — 
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ZORAIDA E. WEEKS 


How MAY THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL SOCIAL PROGRAM ADEQUATELY 
PREPARE STUDENTS FOR THE SOCIAL 
LIFE OF THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 

This problem was presented to se- 
nior high school deans to discover the 
needs revealed by their entering stu- 
dents and to junior high school deans 
to learn their present practices. 

Mrs. Alice C. Teel, dean of girls, 
Newton (senior) High School, New- 
ton, N. J.: The junior high school 
might meet the needs revealed in the 
Newton High School by providing 
opportunities for (1) students to be 
“on their own”; (2) developing re- 
sponsibility in both social and academic 
assignments; (3) cooperation with 
others, consideration of others, and 
tolerance of their ideas; (4) speaking 
briefly on their feet; and (5) social 
courtesies of every day life. 

Esther E. Farlinger, guidance di- 
rector, Junior High School, Port 
Washington, N. Y.: Homerooms are 
the core of our social life. The group- 
ing is for a three year period and is 
heterogeneous. The homerooms have 
programs built around the life of the 
school, send members to the council, 
prepare assembly programs, and have 
parties and picnics. The school com- 
munity organization has tea dances 
which are well-liked, but other large 
all-school parties do not meet our 
needs. At present we have 12 clubs 
which have developed out of pupil de- 
mand. One of the most popular is for 
dancing instruction. Our intramural 
athletic program also is an effective 
socializing agency. 
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Mrs. Opal Risdon Switzer, dean of 
girls and counselor, Jefferson Junior 
High School, Long Beach, Calif.: Our 
student body organization and intra- 
mural program do much in training 
our pupils socially. We have home- 
rooms, and occasional homeroom par- 
ties. However, pupils prefer friends 
selected at large in place of homeroom 
groups. We try to have an all-school 
party for the graduating class. We 
find a rather small percentage of our 
boys and girls comfortable on the 
dance floor. 

Boy and Girl Scouts, Girl Reserves, 
and such groups, together with activ- 
ity clubs seem to meet the social needs 
of some boys and girls. Field trips, 
opera, etc., are the pleasures of our 
scholarship and honor society groups. 

Hope F. Vandever, dean of girls, 
Ingall Junior-Senior High School, 
Atchison, Kans.: Our students in the 
six high school grades share some so- 
cial activities together, such as dances 
and carnivals sponsored by the Girl 
Reserves, Hi-Y or “Pep” clubs. 

The student council, with faculty 
assistance, assumes responsibility in 
formulating rules for social activities. 
There is a limit on the number of 
dances and parties an organization 
may sponsor. There must be one spon- 
sor for every 20 students attending a 
social affair. 

The homeroom (boys and girls) is 
the most active unit in grades seven to 
nine. A group may plan picnics, skat- 
ing parties, line parties to roller-rinks 
or movies, after school parties, or par- 
ties at private homes. Hi-Y groups 
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sometimes have outdoor affairs for 
the boys. Hobby clubs may have one 
party each semester. 

The ninth grade is the only one in 
junior high school permitted to have 
an all-class activity—a picnic which 
attracts a majority of the members. 
A number of the alert ninth grade 
girls join the Girl Reserve Club, 
membership of which is open to girls 
from the ninth through the 12th 
grades. 

Martha Lucille Wallace, assistant 
principal, Colonel White Junior High 
School, Dayton, Ohio: To promote a 
democratic spirit of friendliness, to 
design a wholesome pattern for emo- 
tional reactions in boy and girl rela- 
tionships and to train adolescents in 
the simpler courtesies and regulations 
of etiquette should be major objec- 
tives of the junior high school social 
program. 

The social laboratory should stress 
large parties with provision for varied 
interests. A family night with stunts, 
movies, amateur dramatics, table 
games, sports, spelling and ciphering 
matches, and dancing will create good 
will between home and school. Other 
parties of students and parents are 
very popular. 

Clever advertising, a superb audi- 
torium program, athletics contests, 
“Dep” singing, dancing and refresh- 
ments suit well this age. By a large 
attendance, the cost may be kept to 
15c per ticket and, thus, the demo- 
cratic spirit is promoted. 

Tea dances after school afford a 
laboratory for adolescent friendships 
but emphasis must be placed upon 
dancing with courtesy and correctness. 
One dance each year may be held 
as a farewell for ninth grade pupils. 
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Mrs. Josephine Baker Wolff, dean 
of girls, The High School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y.: Our six-year school has strug- 
gled with this problem and still seeks 
the answer. We have settled down in 
the junior high school to three prac- 
tical objectives for each of our parties; 
each should (1) have a simple decor- 
ous pattern, (2) provide a good time 
for all attending, (3) be a democratic 
program democratically arrived at (a 
faculty ideal). For each objective we 
have worked through to a few simple 
devices: 

1. Small groups are better man- 
aged than large. We group by grades. 
An imported dancing teacher sets the 
pattern at each grade tea dance in the 
early fall. Imported hostesses help 
to hold the pattern. We repeat the 
set pattern each time—a chosen few 
to greet the hostesses on arrival and to 
serve them, a general “Good eve- 
ning,” to the hostess at the door or a 
grand march bow, a “Good night and 
thank-you,” at the door. This pattern 
grows into the stencil of duties we 
give to our senior high school dance 
committee. 

2. We plan for every minute at 
every affair. We have a faculty mas- 
ter of ceremonies behind a micro- 
phone. We use forcible “mixing” 
devices. We provide a respite from 
activity—a magician, a dramatic club 
skit, a “show” by local talent. 

3. Except for the grade tea, each 
affair is planned by the general or- 
ganization. We try to spread respon- 
sibilities. We, the faculty, suggest, 
urge, and finally desperately demand 
occasions for the non-dancers. We, 
the school, have not yet achieved the 
ideal democratic state in which we 
meet the social need of every pupil. 








Publications Received 


American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Schools in Small Com- 
munities. 17th Yearbook. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: the Association, a depart- 
ment of the N.E.A. 1939. 608 p. 
$2.00. 

“One of the purposes of this yearbook 1s to 
present the challenge to be found in school 
positions in small communities.” Helpful and 
practical suggestions are made for the admin- 
istrator in the small community. 


American Educational Research As- 
sociation, and National Education As- 
sociation, Department of Classroom 
Teachers. The Implications of Re- 
search for the Classroom Teacher. 
Joint Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: 
the Association and the Department, 
1939. 318 p. $1.00. 

“A summary of results of educational re- 


search that have a bearing on classroom pro- 
cedures,” 


Associated Women Students of the 
University of Washington. Jt is Done 
—a Social Blue Book. Seattle: Uni- 
versity Publishing Co., 1938. 38 p. 
50c. 

“To the mobs and the multitudes who 
might flunk without this social book,” this 


popularly written, interestingly illustrated eti- 
quette booklet has been dedicated. 


Findlay, James Franklin. The Origin 
and Development of the Work of the 
Dean of Men in Higher Education. 
Abstract of doctoral thesis. New 
York: New York University, 1939. 
7 p. 

This thesis has put in written form data on 
the origin and development of the position of 
dean of men. The abstract outlines the pro- 


cedure followed in the study and presents 
conclusions concerning significant changes in 
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the work of the dean of men, the development 
of the individual dean in the work, and pres- 
ent trends. Mr. Findlay is dean of men at 
the University of Oklahoma. 


Hamilton, Mary Agnes. “Women— 
Are They Pulling Their Weight?” 
Laurel 20: 9-24; October 1938. 


This N.A.D.W. convention address was 
presented at the annual banquet on February 
24, 1938, in Atlantic City. 


Heppner, Amanda H. History of 
the Nebraska State Organization of 
Deans of Women and Advisers to 
Girls. Lincoln: the Association, 1938. 
14 p. (Mimeo.) 

Journal of the College Alumnae Club 
of Washington. Washington, D. C.: 
the Club. January 1939. 80 p. 

This edition is dedicated to the memory of 
Lucy D. Slowe, formerly dean of women, 
Howard University. It contains a collection 
of her writings and addresses in the following 
fields: (1) the college women’s challenge to 
service, (2) race relations, (3) philosophy of 
education, and (4) the dean of women at 
work, 


Lord, Eleanor L. Stars Over the 
Schoolhouse: the Evolution of a Col- 
lege Dean. 120 E. 39th St., New 
York: Richard R. Smith, 1938. 239 
p- $2.50. 

Miss Lord was dean at Goucher College 
from 1911 to 1921. This autobiography 
gives a brief picture of Dean Lord’s life up 
until she became a teacher and then describes 
her academic career in detail. Throughout 
the book the lighter moments in her life are 
presented in a very human fashion. 


National Education Association, Com- 
mittee on Tenure. Critical Analysis 
of Teacher Tenure Legislation. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, 
January 1939. 31 p. 25c. 
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This report, prepared in cooperation with 
the Research Division, brings together in brief 
compass some of the critical issues and prob- 
lems associated with the preparation of tenure 
legislation. 


National Education Association, De- 
partment of Rural Education. Com- 
munity Resources in Rural Schools. 
Yearbook 1939. Washington, D. C.: 
the Department, 1939. 109 p. 50c. 


“This yearbook is in keeping with the pro- 
gram of the Department of Rural Education 
to produce publications that will be of imme- 
diate use to rural classroom teachers.” 


National Education Association, De- 
partment of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction. Cooperation: 
Principles and Practices. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: the Department, 1938. 
244 p. $2.00. 


“Discusses cooperation not only as an essen- 
tial element in the democratic process but as a 
social ideal, an end in itself, synonymous with 
socialization. The committee, in its treatment 
of the problem, not only has given a forceful 
and challenging discussion of the social impli- 
cations of democratic cooperation but has as- 
sembled concrete suggestions and methods of 
implementing the ideal.” 


National Education Association, Re- 
search Division. “Safety Education 
Through Schools.” Research Bulle- 
tin 16:239-98; November, 1938. 25c. 


The educational aspects of the safety pro- 
gram must of necessity fall primarily upon 
the schools. This publication outlines the 
current school practices in safety education, 
the methods of safety teaching, and sources 
of instructional materials. It includes re- 
views of safety films and slides, a list of non- 
school organizations distributing inexpensive 
material, safety films, and slides, or a free 
list of university departments of visual in- 
struction distributing safety films and slides, 
and a list of state departments of instruction 
offering courses of study in safety education. 


Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction. Harrisburg: the Depart- 
ment. The Administration and Or- 
ganization of the Distributive Educa- 
tion Program. Bulletin 270, 1939. 
17 p. 


Simplified explanation of the State plan for 
organizing classes in distributive education— 
an outgrowth of the George-Deen Act which 
provides for vocational education for workers 
in distributive occupations. 


——— Biennial Report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for the 
Two Year Period Ending May 31, 
1938. Harrisburg: the Department, 
1938. 391 p. 


Reports of the bureaus, divisions, boards, 
and commissions which function within the 
Department of Public Instruction, defining 
the philosophy of public education, describ- 
ing the educational service rendered the chil- 
dren, youth, and adults of the state, and 
presenting new departures that have been 
undertaken in the interest of improving the 
general welfare through the public school 
system. 


——— Expanding Functions on Ed- 
ucation for Pennsylvania. Bulletin 
No. 11. Harrisburg: the Department, 
1938. 41 p. 


This pamphlet is designed to present a 
casual view of the phenomenon of expan- 
sion in public education. 


——— Expanding the Classroom. 
Harrisburg: the Department, 1938. 
72 p. 

This bulletin emphasizes the values of the 
school journey as an educational technique 


and suggests procedures which may be used 
in organizing trips to various places. 


Four Forms Inviting Sugges- 
tions for the Improvement of Second- 
ary Education. 1939. 19 p. 
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Form 1—follow-up study of persons who 
have left the secondary schools; form 2—In- 
terview form for pupils leaving the secondary 
school before graduation; form 3—opinions of 
secondary school pupils concerning their 
schools; form 4—dquestionnaire to parents of 
secondary school pupils. 


The Professional Status of 
Teachers. Bulletin 150, 1939. 99 p. 
Describes the cooperative effort of teachers, 


administrators, lay organizations, etc., to pro- 
vide competent teachers for all classes. 


Pennsylvania Program of Ex- 

tension Education. Bulletin 292. 
1938. 83 p. 

Discusses development and extension educa- 


tion, present demand and status of it, scope, 
significant aspects, legislative provisions, etc. 


—P ublications Available for Dis- 
tribution and Publications in Prepara- 
tion. Bulletin 7, 1939. 23 p. 

A classified list of publications on instruc- 
tion, administration and finance, professional 
licensing, teacher education and certification, 
school employees’ retirement, etc. 


Teacher Education Curricu- 
Bulletin 153. 54 p. 


Compilation of teacher education programs 
now available in Pennsylvania teachers colleges. 


lums. 


——— Units of Work in Education 
for Homemaking. Bulletin No. 321. 
Harrisburg: the Department, 1938. 
80 p. 

Suggestions for the development of a pro- 
gram in homemaking for secondary schools 


on the senior high school level, which should 
prove helpful to young and inexperienced 
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teachers and to principals in planning a 
well-rounded program in homemaking. 


Vocational Industrial Evening 
Classes. Bulletin 330, 1939. 47 p. 


“To aid administrators, vocational directors, 
and evening school principals in the organiza- 
tion and operation of vocational industrial 
evening schools and classes in order that they 
may receive the benefits of Federal and State 
funds available in the form of reimbursement 
for properly organized and conducted voca- 
tional industrial evening schools and classes. 


Powers, Francis F., and Corbally, 
John E. How to Study—and Like 
It. Seattle, Wash.: John E. Cor- 
bally, College of Education. 1938. 
8 p. Se. 

This pamphlet is written in popular style 


for the student. The humorously illustrated 
answers are concise and to the point. 


Tyler, I. Keith, editor. Radio in 
Education. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, 1939. 47 p. 25c. 
Contains eight articles which point out (1) 
the potentialities of radio for education, (2) 
some of the ways in which radio is being used 
by teachers, and (3) the desirability of wider 
experimentation in the use of radio. 


Ware, Henry T., editor. Orientation 
to College Life. Hattiesburg, Miss.: 
State Teachers College. 1938. 
132 p. 

This experimental textbook for their fresh- 


man orientation course is not for sale be- 
cause of chapter copyright ownerships. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Grace M. AucustTINgE, associate 
professor of home economics, Texas 
State College for Women. 


Heten M. Brickett, dean of 
girls, High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


CHARLOTTE CropLey Brown, as- 
sistant dean of women, Grove City 
College. 


CarotinE Cocuran, dean of 
women, Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute, succeeding Alma Burk, who 
is teaching English now at the same 
institution. 


EvizaBetu A. CONNELLY, assistant 
dean of women, University of Illi- 
nois. 


ExvizaBetu B. Cranpa.t, director 
of Lagunita Court, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


Mrs. Apa Futter Crow ey, head 
of residence, Mills College. 


Grace E. DeVaney, dean of girls, 
Garfield High School, Terre Haute. 


KaTHARINE Druse, dean of 
women, Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 


Grapys B. Erpant, dean of girls, 
Oliver P. Morton Senior High 
School, Richmond, Ind. 


Mrs. Recina L. Ewatt, coun- 
selor, Stephens College. 


Mrs. Grapys C. Hansen, assistant 
dean of women, Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo. 
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Heten B. Hotton, teacher of 
French and Latin and in charge of 
senior home room and Girl Reserves, 
High School, Greensburg, Ohio. 


Rutuo Horner, dean of girls, 
The Franklin School, Cedar Rapids. 


Heten M. Hosp, dean of women 
elect, University of Nebraska. 


KaTHERINE M. Kaiser, director 
of girls’ dormitory, Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. 


Mary F. McBrine, academic ad- 
viser to freshmen, Barnard College. 


Mrs. Mary Irwin McMutten, 
dean of girls, High School, La Jolla, 
Calif. 


Marcaret L. Oscoop, assistant to 
the dean of women, Ohio University. 


Mrs. Juria A. Pipat, acting dean 
of women, Occidental College. 


Mrs. Dana F. Rosinson, dean of 
women, Florida Southern College. 


Jane Sanpers, acting dean of 
women, Hendrix College, while 
Flora Marie Meredith is studying 
in New York. 


SisteER M. Covauira, dean, St. 
Mary of the Springs College, Colum- 
bus, succeeding Sister M. IsaseEt, 
who is now president of Albertus 
Magnus College in New Haven. 


Saray B. Situ, dean of girls, 
High School, Ashland, Ohio. 


Grace SmyTuH, acting dean of 
women, Knox College, succeeding 
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Mrs. W. D. Guiippen, who now is 
doing full-time teaching at Knox 
College. 


Dorotuy A. Truex, assistant di- 
rector of personnel for women and 
head of residence, Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College. 


Epna STUDEBAKER, assistant prin- 
cipal, Glenville High School, Cleve- 
land. 


ELECTIONS 


The Association takes pleasure in 
announcing the election of Sarah G. 
Blanding, dean of women, University 
of Kentucky as president and Eliza- 
beth B. Oakes, girls’ counselor, Pro- 
viso Township High School, May- 
wood, IIl., as treasurer for the term 


1939-41. 


New State OFFICERS | 


Arizona—Mrs. Vera E. Gibson, 
dean of women, Phoenix Junior Col- 
lege. 


Kentucky—Catherine L. Morat, 
dean of girls, J. M. Atherton High 
School for Girls, Louisville. 


Nebraska—Ethel Tilley, dean of 
women, Hastings College. 


Regional—Louise Maddrey, as- 
sistant to the dean, Hollins College. 


Texas—Lide Amelia  Spragins, 
dean of women, Southern Methodist 
University. 


Wisconsin — Amy M. Gilbert, 
dean, Milwaukee-Downer College. 


NaTIONAL AssocIATION OF Deans oF WoMEN 


New AssociATIONS 


At an informal luncheon during 
the Southwest Sectional meeting of 
the Montana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation a number of deans and ad- 
visers effected an association for 
deans and advisers in the State. Mrs. 
Ethelyn Harrison, dean of women, 
Montana State College, presided. 
Neva R. Copeland, dean of girls, 
Missoula County High School, was 
elected chairman and Audrey Proc- 
tor, guidance counselor, Missoula 
County High School, was elected sec- 
retary. The group plans to meet when 
the Delegate Assembly of the State 
Teachers Association meets. 


OccuPATIONS 


The April issue of Occupations this 
year will be the convention number 
instead of the May issue as heretofore. 
It will carry articles on the programs 
and on the business sessions of the va- 
rious groups in the American Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions which met in Cleveland in Feb- 
ruary. Individual copies of this maga- 
zine may be procured from the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., at 50c. 


Notes 


Last June Susan M. Guild, who 
is dean of women at Washburn Col- 
lege, completed her 30th year in 
dean’s work. Miss Guild was cited 
by the Association in 1934 for her 
long and distinguished service as a 
student personnel worker. 
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Ruth E. Minsel, formerly assist- 
ant principal at Nathan Hale High 
School in Cleveland, was married 
November 12 to Eric Pickersgill. 
Their address is 2044 Cornell Road, 
Cleveland. 


Elma A. Roberts, student adviser, 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, be- 
came Mrs. Albert G. Robinson on 


July 5. 
Mrs. Lucy J. Franklin of Boston 


University, will be associate direc- 
tor of a summer tour to Europe. 
She goes as a delegate from the Mas- 
sachusetts Association of University 
Women to the World Convention of 
the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women in Stockholm, Swe- 
den. F. Tredwell Smith, of the 
Department of Social Studies at the 
Dalton School, is the director. 


Emada A. Griswold, dean of girls, 
High School, Highland Park, IIL, 
was elected president of the Chicago 
chapter of the American Association 
of Teachers of French. 


Theresa P. Pyle, formerly assis- 
tant dean of students, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, is studying 
for her Ph.D. degree at Columbia 
University. 


Florence Jackson, vocational lec- 
turer at large, returns to 45 Brook 
St., Wellesley, Mass., to give her 
full time to her own work. Last 
fall she accepted an emergency tem- 
porary appointment as dean of resi- 
dence and counselor of students at 
Lindenwood College to succeed Mrs. 
John L. Roemer, who died unex- 
pectedly last August. 


Congratulations to Ruth L. Beyer, 
dean of women, Baldwin-Wallace 
College, who received her Ph.D. de- 
gree this month from the University 
of Wisconsin! 


Lynda Ramey, Pontotoc, Miss., is 
on leave of absence from Hattiesburg 
State Teachers College this year. 
Margaret Tribble is acting dean of 
women in Miss Ramey’s absence. 


Mrs. Katharine C. Shapleigh, Try- 
on, N. C., resigned as dean of women 
at Wheaton College in Illinois be- 
cause of ill health. Her present title 
is dean emerita. Corrine R. Smith, 
formerly assistant dean of women, 
succeeded Mrs. Shapleigh. Lois M. 
Dickason now is the assistant dean of 
women. ; 


Clara B. Williams, formerly dean 
of women, Illinois College, is study- 
ing at Indiana University this year. 
She is succeeded at Illinois College by 
Eleanor McFall. 


Winifred J. Robinson, dean of the 
Women’s College of the University 
of Delaware from its opening in 1914 
until her retirement in June, 1938, 
was made dean emerita. Her summer 
home will be in Newfane, Vt., but her 
permanent address will continue to be 


Newark, Del. 


SUMMER MEETING 


San Francisco will welcome the 
summer meeting of the National 
Education Association, July 2-6, 
1939. At the summer meeting of 
the N.A.D.W., held as a part of the 
N.E.A. meeting, the emphasis usu- 
ally is placed on the work of the high 
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school dean. Since the Association 
rarely meets in the far West, Miss 
Allyn has appointed a dean from the 
secondary school field and another 
from the higher education field in 
order that a program of broader in- 
terest may be planned. Marion A. 
Brown, dean of girls, University 
High School, Oakland, is making the 
plans of specific interest to the sec- 
ondary school deans and Esther A. 
Dayman, dean of undergraduate stu- 
dents, Mills College, is planning that 
part of the program of particular ap- 
peal to college and university deans. 

On Monday, July 3, a luncheon 
will be held on Treasure Island (the 
Fair) with Gordon Campbell as 
speaker. Mrs. Lillian Moller Gil- 
breth, professor of management at 
Purdue University and consulting en- 
gineer and president of Gilbreth, Inc., 


will speak at the Women’s City Club 
of San Francisco on Wednesday, July 
5. This session will be followed by a 
tea. On the following afternoon the 
deans will be taken on an automobile 


tour. The buses will start in San 
Francisco, drive across the bridge and 
on to Berkeley where they will stop 
at the Student Union at the Univer- 
sity of California. Then, the buses 
will cross the hills to the Mills Col- 
lege campus, where President Aurelia 
Reinhardt and others will receive the 
deans in one of the newest residence 
halls. From there, the buses will take 
a 45-minute ride down the peninsula 
to Stanford University, where Dean 
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Mary Yost and her staff will greet the 
deans at Lagunita Court, a new and 
interesting residence hall. In each of 
these places, it is planned to have edu- 
cational exhibits. 


CITATIONS 


At a delightfully informal luncheon 
at the Cleveland convention’ the fol- 
lowing deans were cited for 25 years 
of distinguished service in student 
guidance work: 


1. Elsie Clement Davies, formerly 
assistant principal, Glenville 
High School, Cleveland, by her 
successor, Edna Studebaker. 

. Lydia I. Jones, dean of women, 
Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, by Sarah M. Sturte- 
vant, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 

. Anna P. MacVay, dean, Wad- 
leigh High School, New York, 
by Ruth L. Sanderson, dean of 
girls, Nottingham High School, 
Syracuse. 

. Helen M. Smith, dean, Flora 
Stone Mather College, Western 
Reserve University, by Dorothy 
Stimson, dean, Goucher College, 
Baltimore. 

. Irma E. Voigt, dean of women, 
Ohio University, by Elizabeth 
Hamilton, dean of women, 
Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


February 24, 1939, Hotel Statler. 





